


H. N. Bales, Agricultural Loan Specialist 
of The Poudre Valley National Bank, 
on an inspection tour 
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: PROGRESSIVE 


DISSATISFACTION 


and conscientious workman 
building a refrigerator. Just 
one refrigerator. Intoit he putsevery- 


Pp ICTURE, if you can, a skilled 


thing he has: knowledge, experience, 
craftsmanship, study, untiring effort. 


When he has finished his refrig- 
he looks at it and says, 
“That is a good piece of work. Now, 
with the experience I have gained, I 
shall proceed to build another and 
much better refrigerator.” 


erator, 


Now imagine a large, far-flung 
industrial organization—thousands 
of men imbued with the same spirit 
as that lone artisan; the same pride 
of craftsmanship, the same deter- 
mination to build ever better, finer 
things. Imagine all these men con- 


stantly alert to find new ways to 
improve their workmanship and 
their products. 


That is the “Norge Idea.” 


is a wholesome 
condition—in an individual, a com- 


Dissatisfaction 


monwealth, a nation or a manufac- 
turing organization. “Progressive 
Dissatisfaction” brought Norge into 
the business world, up through one 
of the most highly competitive fields 
of modern industry during a general 
depression, to a firm position among 
the unquestioned leaders in domestic 
refrigeration. 


NORGE 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 
ELECTRIC WASHERS ce 
BROILATOR STOVES e 
GAS AND 






AEROLATOR AIR CONDITIONERS 
WHIRLATOR OIL BURNERS 
ELECTRIC RANGES 






Upon the firm foundation of sue- 
cess in domestic refrigeration, Norge 
now continues to build. The spirit 
of “Progressive Dissatisfaction” 
which has made Norge one of the 
biggest names in refrigeration assures 
those who invest in other Norge 
products the fullest measure of satis- 
faction—the richest returns on their 
investment. 


Visit the Norge dealer near you 
for information about any or all 
Norge products. Or, if you prefer, 
write direct to Norge headquarters. 


NORGE CORPORATION 
Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 606- 
670 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. Ss 


In Canada: 622 Fleet St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
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HE net below — that extra margin of 
safety—protects them against the con- 
stant risks of a hazardous profession. 
F&D Blanket Bonds give this extra margin of 
safety to‘banks. They protect them against the 
risks of employee dishonesty, burglary, hold- 


up, accidental destruction of money and 


securities, and other hazards—many of which 
are not specifically insurable. An F&D Blanket 
Bond is the simplest and most complete pro- 


tection a bank can buy. 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland specializes in the issuance of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Since its 
beginnings in 1890, it has never failed 
to meet its just obligations. 


Besides its thousands of local agents all 
over the United States, the F&D main- 
tains complete offices in 38 principal 
cities, fully equipped to analyse your 
bonding requirements, to provide you 
with proper coverage, and to give 
prompt attention to the investigation 
and adjustment of losses. 


FIDELITY ano DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 


The F&D and its affiliate, the AMERICAN BONDING 
COMPANY OF BALTIMORE, specialize in Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds, Burglary, Forgery and Plate Glass Insurance. 








DAVID L. DAVIES, President J} G FLECK, Vice-Prendent 


BANK OF GRAND RONDE 


GRAND RONDE OREGON 


January 21, 1935 


Messrs Rand McNally & Company, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlenen: 


In looking over the advertisements in your 
























banker's magazine I have noticed the enclosed cut of 
books which I believe will be very useful to me, and 
you may send them in accordance with the inspection 


coupon which I have signed. 


I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on the excellent articles in your bank magazine, 


I find them very interesting and informative. 


ours very truly, 


... by bankers throughout the nation! 


Hasory a day passes that we do not receive at least one 


unsolicited word of praise for the practical editorial content of RAND 


MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY. 





Many banks, realizing there is no other publication specializing 
in the current practices of successful banks, subscribe to the Bankers 


Monthly for groups of their employees. 





For complete particulars as to special group rates for your 
key employees, address one of the offices below. There will be no 
obligation, of course, and you will be surprised to learn how small 


the investment will be. 


Rand M¢Nally 


BANKERS MONTHLY 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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AT THE ANGLO CALIFORNIA BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Depositors, Tellers and Management 
Benefit by using This System 






Mr. E. G. Lind, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, whose accom- 
panying letter is your invitation to 
‘‘write direct in regard to any detail of 
operation’’ of Anglo’s method of han- 
dling savings accounts 





















The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco was es- 
tablished in 1873. It now operates 
its main banking office and nine 
complete branch banks in San Fran- 
cisco and has branches in Oak- 
land, Redding, and Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia. 

Among its more than 100,000 
depositors are numbered practi- 
cally all of the leading railroad, 
steamship, industrial and retail 
concerns in San Francisco. On De- 
cember 31, 1934, deposits totaled 
$160,362,052 and its resources 
were $198,153,132. 

This bank was the first purchaser 
of National Posting Machines for 
Savings and Thrift Accounts on the 
Pacific Coast and has been using 
this type of equipment since 1926. 

Whenever a new branch bank- 
ing office is opened, a National 
Posting Machine is installed re- 
gardless of the number of savings 
accounts anticipated. 

Read Mr. Lind’s letter again and 
then investigate the merits of a 
National System for handling sav- 
ings accounts in your own bank. 
Just telephone our representative 
or write us. 


































Savings department in Branch Number 10, San Francisco 


DAYTON, O 


CASH REGISTERS @ TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES @ POSTING MACHINES 
@ ANALYSIS MACHINES @e BANK-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES @e CHECK-WRITING AND 
SIGNING MACHINES @ POSTAGE METER MACHINES @ CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS 









WHERE DOES HE GO FROM YOU? 


When a reputable man of your community comes to you for a 
relatively small loan of extended term—what is your answer? 
If you explain to him that his loan application does not fit 


your methods of operation, where does he go? 


As we see it, the answer should be Morris Plan — which acts as 
the “personal loan department” for hundreds of successful 
commercial banks which recognize that specialization is the 


key to volume in this field; and that volume is essential to 


profitable operation with moderate charges to the public. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 
15 East FAYETTE STREET - BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


= 


This series of advertisements 
is sponsored by Morris Plan 
institutions in 89 cities. 
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BANKERS 


Next Month 





Mutuals 


An analysis has just been 
completed on the mutual sav- 
ings banks and the results of 
this study should be of ex- 
treme interest to commercial 
bankers because of the unusual 
records of the mutuals during 
the recent years and because 
several states are now consid- 
ering laws providing for this 
type of institution. You will 
be interested to see how readily 
many of the policies can be 
adapted to commercial banking 
procedure. 


Loans 


In a period when bankers 
are diligently searching for 
new loan sources, it is worth 
while to examine some of the 
experiences of a bank which 
has consistently maintained a 
liberal lending policy, without 
sacrifice of safety or profits. 
In the next issue J. R. Cudney 
points out for us five elements 
in J. W. Dunegan’s successful 
loan policy. 


The Weather 


The Northern Trust Co. of 
Chicago has discovered that 
bank employees and customers 
alike are influenced (to the 
bank’s greater profit) by im- 
proved climatic conditions. G. 
W. Gifford, building mainten- 
ance engineer describes in non- 
technical language the results 
of air conditioning in this bank. 
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Tools 


The manufacturer who de- 
pends on inadequate or anti- 
quated machinery is seriousiy 
handicapped from the start. 
Certainly it is no less impor- 
tant that bankers should be 
supplied with equipment that 
will enable them to render a 
service that is prompt, accurate 
and complete. 


People’ 


The day is past, if it ever 
really existed, when banking 
could be an impersonal thing, 
‘*sufficient unto itself alone.’’ 
The interdependance of banks 
and people is clearly under- 
stood today by every intelligent 
banker. The education of bank 
customers and the aggressive 
selling of bank services are im- 
portant phases of every bank 
program. We have an editorial 
responsibility in bringing you 
deseriptions of different and 
tested ideas in customer rela- 
tions work. 


Blue Book 


A new issue of Rand MCNally 
Bankers Directory is now ready, 
bringing the banking statistics 
of the world up to date—and 
emphasizing again that even in 
a period of gradual stabiliza- 
tion there is continual change. 
By a coordinated use of the 
Blue Book and the monthly 
tables in this magazine, bank- 
ers are able to keep abreast of 
the changing bank picture. 
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Gum Wad Holdup 
Of Bank Fails as 
Teller Pulls Gun 





AGAINST 
THIS 


= 











The bank was thrown into con- 
fusion when Joseph Driscoll, a tel- 
ler, drew a pistol from beneath his 
counter and held the two men while 
police were summoned. Driscoll 
said one of them had shoved a stick 
through his window while his back 
was turned and attempted to reach 
a stack of bills. 




































BECAUSE with a telautograph at 
www the right hand of the 
teller he need not turn his back when 
anyone is standing at his window. He 
can communicate with the bookkeepers 
regarding balances, etc., by writing on 
the telautograph and his reply will be 
received, again in handwriting on the 
telautograph. All this being accom- 
































Telautographs Will Protect Your Bank 





plished in a jiffy. 





This arrangement 





OVERDRAFTS 


“The law is entirely clear that 
if a check is presented to the bank 


AND upon which it is drawn, and 
accepted by payment in cash or 
credit unconditionally given, the 

THIS payee cannot be required to re- 


imburse the bank because the check 
overdrew the drawer’s account. 
When a check is so presented, 
the bank must then decide to 
accept it, absolutely or con- 
ditionally, or dishonor it. When 
it accepts it unconditionally, the 
check is paid, and the incident 
closed.” 








* 


BECAUSE your teller, via telauto- 
===" osraph, can secure from 
the bookkeeper, with the speed of 
lightning, (electricity) “up to the 
minute” balances on all accounts 
involved in the cashing or certifying 
of checks, and before permitting any 
withdrawals. There can be no misun- 
derstanding regarding a depositor’s 
name or the amount of his balance so 





leaves him in a position to watch the 


that with ordinary diligence, overdrafts 
public at all times. 





can never occur. 









Telautographs Prevent Embarrassment Of Depositors! 


Telautographs Allow Tellers to Remain in their Cages, thus 
Avoiding Dispute with Insurance Company in Event of Loss! 


Telautographs Make Your Bank More Quiet by Permitting 
The Isolation of the Bookkeepers and their Noisy Machines! 
YET 


Each Telautograph You Need Will Cost But 28c Per Day! 
Some Banks Use 100 Or More—Others Require Only Two. 


WRITE FOR OUR BROCHURE, ‘‘TO ERR IS HUMAN’’—OUR MAN—OR BOTH 
(NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE) 


TELAUTOGRAPH (8) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 


ALMOST 800 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 300 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Banking Structure Strengthened 
First 1935 Blue Book Shows Stability 


Complete analysis of the new Blue Book shows an increase in 


BANKERS 


the number of banks of deposit, in the number of national 
banks, in the size of banks, in the total capital funds, and in 
the average capital funds per bank. Deposits and _ total 


HE year 1934 recorded an in- 
[Pen in the number of banks 

of deposit to the total of 126. 
This is in spite of the fact that the 
total number of banks of all kinds, 
including banks not reporting de- 
posits, declined 101. 

The analysis of the. banks of de- 
posit shows that banks are getting 
larger. Whereas, in 1933, there were 
6,680 banks with total resources of 
less than $250,000, at the beginning 
of 1935, there were only 4,543 that 
small. This is a decline of 2,337. 
However, during the same year, the 
number of banks of larger sizes in- 
creased a total of 2,401. It is quite 
apparent that this decline of 2,337 
in the smaller banks was due to the 
increasing size of those banks. In 
other words, they were moved up 
into the higher brackets. These 
figures are shown by a final study of 
the completed compilation of the 
first 1935 edition of Rand M®Nally 
Bankers Directory (The Blue Book). 

There are 67 more banks with 
total resources of over $25,000,000. 
There are 206 more banks with total 
resources of over $5,000,000 and 
under $25,000,000. There are 950 
more banks recording resources be- 


resources also show the first increase in a number of years. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


tween $1,000,000 and $5,000,000 
each. There are 663 more banks 
recording resources between $500,000 
and a million, and there are 515 more 


banks recording resources between 
$250,000 and $500,000. 





Banking Improvements 


In 1934 


1 The number of banks of de- 
posit increased by 126 during 
1934, 

2 The number of national 
banks increased by 153. 

3 At least 2,401 banks in- 


creased materially in size. 


4 Total capital funds of banks 
(in dollars) are larger than in 
1923, when there were 14,912 
more banks. 

5 Deposits show an increase 
for the first time since 1929, 


6 Total resources show the 
first increase since 1930. 
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This encouraging news is made 
still more eneouraging by a study of 
the consolidated statement published 
for the year 1934 for the first time 
in this new-directory. For the bene- 
fit of our readers, we publish here- 
with comparative figures for the 
Januarys of other years back to 
1923. By a study of this table, you 
will discover that the number of na- 
tional banks increased 153 during 
the past year and this is the first year 
that there has been an increase in the 
number of national banks since 1925. 
The number of state banks, however, 
continues to decline, as it has been 
doing, since 1923, and the number 
of private banks showed still further 
decline, the total now being only 250. 
It seems quite apparent that private 
banks will be entirely eliminated 
within a few years. 

While there are 14,912 less banks 
in 1935 than were recorded in the 
January directory for 1923, the 
eapital of this smaller number of 
banks is actually more than the eapi- 
tal of the larger number in 1923! 
When the total capital funds, (which 
includes capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits) are compared, we 
find that this also shows a splendid 




































































































































































































































































































































































































increase. The consolidated statement 
shows that the surplus and undivided 
profits, taken together, are larger 
than the eapital. Thus, the banks of 
America still offer adequate protec- 
tion, so far as capital funds are con- 
cerned, as compared to total deposits. 
The ratio is much better than the 
amount set up by the government of 
$1 of capital for each $10 of deposits. 


Total resources show the first in- 
crease since 1930 and the amount of 
cash is larger than any year since 
1929. Bonds and securities show a 
big inerease. 

Banks now hold over $4,000,000,- 
000 worth of securities more than 
they held in the highest year in the 
last ten, which was 1929. Security 
holdings have increased $4,676,760,- 
000 during 1934. The increase in 
governments totals $4,875,633,000, 
which, it should be emphasized, is 
more than the total increase in the 
government issues outstanding dur- 
ing the same year. In other words, 
the banks absorbed more government 
bonds than were issued during the 
year 1934. 

Here is another outstanding fact 
that shows how banks are supporting 
the government: the banks of this 
country now hold 47% of all gov- 
ernment bonds outstanding. 


The task now being tackled by 
local bankers is the one of encourag- 
ing the absorption of government 
bonds by private investors. This is 
being earnestly attempted in many 
places and with some success. Bank- 
ers are also giving much more atten- 
tion to the study of industrial bonds 
with the idea of reemploying some 
of the funds coming into their vaults 
as increased deposits. 


It is quite evident that there is con- 
siderable room in bank portfolios for 
high class industrial bonds, but those 

















How Holdings Of 


Governments Increased 


1 The banks now hold four 
billion dollars worth of securities 
more than they held during the 
highest year in the last 10, which 
was 1929, 


2 Security holdings have in- 
creased during the year 1934, 


$4,676,760,000. 


3 The increase in governments 
totaled $4,875,633,000, which is 
more than the total increase in 
all government issues outstanding 
during the same year. In other 
words, the banks absorbed more 
government bonds than were is- 
sued during the year 1934, 


4 The banks of this country 
now hold 47% of all government 
bonds outstanding! 


SE RR TE 


responsible for the purchase of these 
bonds are being much more delib- 
erate than they were a few years ago, 
in making selections. There may 
have been an over-balance of indus- 
trials in some bank accounts at one 
time, but that is not often found now. 
The result is that bankers are spend- 
ing more time and effort in studying 
industries that have securities avail- 


able in the open market than ever be- 
fore. 


Rails seem to be favorites, but in- 
vestment committees are getting the 
facts so that discretion may be used 
in the selection of these as well as in 
the selection of other types of bonds. 
Bankers are seeking actual facts 
about the business back of each bond, 
and very seldom ask for opinions. 


Another attitude that appears to 
be quite general is: The safest pro- 





Comparison Of Consolidated Statements Of American Banks 























cedure is to compare information 
from various sources instead of de. 
pending upon information from one 
source only. In many banks, even of 
comparatively small size, af least one 
man devotes almost his whole time 
now-a-days to the study of capital 
issues. 

There is also renewed activity in 
the search for good bank loans. More 
time is being taken in visiting com. 
mercial customers in their places of 
business, and in talking over various 
phases of their activities, especially, 
their buying and eredit functions, 
In many eases, good loans have been 
made to enable a customer to take 
advantage of cash discounts avail- 
able. 

Directors are spending more time 
in studying loans, just as they are 
spending more time in studying seeu- 
rities. Every addition and every 
change in the bank’s list of assets is 
being made with intelligent delibera- 
tion. This being true, it seems fair 
to expect definite improvement dur- 
ing 1935 in both of these asset items. 


While the threats of new control- 
ling laws are disturbing, bank execu- 
tives seem to be giving more attention 
to improving the individual bank’s 
position than to speculating on what 
may happen if this or that regulation 
is added to the already burdensome 
list. 

In the meantime, however, officers 
of state and national bankers associa- 
tions are working earnestly with law 
makers to bring about legislation 
that will protect local banking, rather 
than destroy it. Not much has been 
printed as protest by bankers to 
threatened legislation, but legislative 
committees are not idle, and appear 
to believe that the necessary guidance 
ean be supplied to law makers in 
person, rather than through the 
public press. 

















j i | Cash& | 
| Na- g : Total |} Und. Profits i} Exchange Bonds & _ U.S, Loans & 
a i State | Private } i Surplus eserves | Deposits Totals Due From | Securities | Securities | Discounts 
Year a | Banks | Banks =. | Capital rp! & Reserves posi ~ 
|————|——_sI|LIT1es —|——in Tho||usands of Dollars) —— RESOURCES | 
1926.... : 8102 20,784 | 859 29,745 || 3,173,212 4,280,122 . 54,708,259 || 65,244,701 11,160,944 17,090,822 ee 34 or 
Sa 7975 19,966 808 | 28,749 || 3,282,110 4,585,536 ° 55,738,415 66,801,144 10,786,790 17,207,196 | poy 
1928 .... 7834 18,970 765 27,569 || 3,370,579 4,884,372 = 58,078,607 69,623,998 10,639,986 18,792,697 36, 30 847 
1929 ..... | 7648 | 18,301 694 26,643 || 3,509,249 5,364,776 - 61,059,054 74,416,349 12,482,387 19,213,494 } payed 
1930 .... ; | 7410 | 16,884 616 24.910 || 3,835,967 6,052,897 * 60,679,944 75,669,143 11,742,825 18,987,445 | epee 
1931 ste | 7051 15,406 535 22,992 || 3,708,505 6,058,112 ° 59,032,218 73,252,072 11,215,470 19,770,590 37 ional 
1932 .... 6276 13,000 452 19,728 || 3,306,377 5,232,898 = 50,063,827 62,454,287 || 8,578,551 18,658,960 pycey 
5945 11,871 417 18,233 || 3,155,711 4,482,385 - 45,699,168 56,582,938 || 8,530,981 19,142,598 | Pere pny 
1934 ay: ..| 5305 | 10,611 307 16,223 || 3,153,665 3,258,926 1,110,873 42,812,985 52,498,011 8,223,514 10,314,966 8,286,932+ | 22,38 9468 
a | 5458 10,414 | 250 | 16,122 || 3,582,927 3,190,170 1,095,013 50,292,596 || 59,601,401 12,290,799 10,116,093 1 13,162,565t 20,739,468 _ 








*Figures for this column, Jan. 1923 to Jan. 1933, incl., are included in preceding Surplus Column. 
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+ U. S. Government Securities not reported prior to 1934. 
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1935 


The Investment 


Committee Gives ¢ | 


Attention To 


Foreigns, 






Holding Companies, 


And Rails 


LDRED—Meeting will please 
come to order. Last month we 


authorized the sale of two of 
the foreign issues and Constad has 
his report to make on these. 

CONSTAD—The Republic of Ar- 
gentine 6’s of 1957 were sold at 95, 
the price ordered by the committee, 
and the Poland 6’s of 1940 at the 
market as instructed, the price re- 
ceived for these being 7814. There 
were $5,000 par amount of the Ar- 
gentines and the same of the Polands. 

MARSH—That completes our re- 
vision of the foreign list at present, 
as the only issues left are of invest- 
ment caliber. 

CONST AD—There are only three 
issues left, all A or AA ratings and 
the total par amount is only $20,000. 

ALDRED—That is just about the 
kind and proportion of foreign is- 
sues we should have in the account. 

SAMPSON—Along the same line, 
we talked about the holding company 
issues a meeting or so ago, but did 
nothing, although it now appears 
that we should have. What is our 
move now? 

ALDRED—Constad, perhaps you 
could tell us. 


These four men, month by month, are 
building a stronger and more profit- 
able portfolio. It will pay you to 
study their method of analyzing each 
individual security in the light of its 
relation to the portfolio as a whole. 


By GEO. D. BUSHNELL 


CONSTAD—The bill before Con- 
gress seems likely to pass in its pres- 
ent or nearly the same form and the 
result has not been received very 
well by those holding such issues. It 
is diffieult to say what the result will 
be, but on the other hand there has 
been nothing since that discussion to 
favor our holding them longer. 

ALDRED—We discussed the New 
England Power Association 5’s due 
in 1948 and also the Continental Gas 
and Electric Corporation 5’s due in 
1958. How do we stand on those? 

CONST AD—The first issue is of 
BB grade with a book value of 65 
and recent market around 6014 and 
they have held up better than many 
others in the same class. The Con- 
tinental Gas bonds are carried at 55 
and recently sold at prices around 
50. 

SAMPSON—About five points be- 
low our book in both eases. 

CONSTAD—Yes. 

SAMPSON—Where would we re- 
invest the money if we sold them? 
The investment grade issues are 
certainly high. 

MARSH—That is what we want 
eventually, all high grades, so why 








Continuing the more complete service inau- 
gurated last month, the senior partner of 
Geo. D. Bushnell and Associates gives last- 
minute reports on some of the important 
items in the Blank National Bank portfolio. 
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It must be understood that 

this article is in no way a 
recommendation by either the 
author or this magazine as to 
what action any bank should 
take on any specific issue 
mentioned. The investment 
situation of each bank is an 
individual one,and the purpose 
of this series is to demonstrate 
the steps of analysis by which 
any investment committee may 
approach, the problems of its 
particular portfolio. 





should we delay further? 
ALDRED—We could, for in- 
stance, put the funds in operating 
companies, in a better class and not 
too far below the strictly investment 
grade. It isn’t necessary to make the 
grade in one jump, especially if we 
are always improving the account. 
SAMPSON—Any decided  im- 
provement would be at quite a wide 
difference in price, I suppose? 
CONSTAD—That is_ generally 
true, more so at some times than at 
others. If the committee wants to 
invest in the group just below the 
investment grade, that is the BBB, 
there are two issues that might be 
considered ; of course there are others 
as well. The information on those 
two are before you. 
ALDRED—The Kansas Power 
Company Ist 5’s due in 1947, I 
notice, is one. What about those? 
CONST AD—As you see, the ratio 
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Complete List Of Securities Held By Blank National Bank 


Not Including Municipals Or Governments 



































































































































RAILS "INDUSTRIALS—Continued 
- na =a March 5. 1935 _ , y ; | ——“-@ = ee ] : March 5, , 1935 
Rating Issue Parvalue Book Value | Market Value Rating Issue LParvatue Book Value Market Value 
es ae 4 - In points} Actual In points __Actual mi | eat er: ee In points| _ Actual (In points _ Actual 
AAA ert pt] S. Fe Gen. 50 96 4,800.00! 1105% | 5,531.25 || CCC* Seb G's due 184 UC; 4,000) 40 1,600.00) 564 | 2; 320.00 
’s due f | e "s due | | 5 
. | , | * ;—— tint —$<—}j—_____. | —_ | ———___- alee 
AAA *|Chssaposie &, Ohio Ref. 10,000) 100 | 10,000.00 110% | 11,050.00 oat TOTALS 154,000) \140,815.00 151312375 
AAA [Vinginion Ry. Ist | 5,000) 110 5,500.00) 11234 | 5,612.50 || “a 
5's due 1962 | | 
AA *|Mosrie & Essex Ist & Ref. 5,000} 90 | 4,500.00 9414 | 4,725.00 || _ FOREIGN 
- ue 2000 | | a Reomminicm of Cin -_ OO y 97 7 = 
AA Northern Pacific Pr. Ln.| 10,000) 96 | 9,600.00) 1061 | 10,650.00 || “4 “|Deminion oS anade 7 aly 10,000.00) 112% | 11,287 
| 4's due 19 | 4 i i | 7 5.869 & 
AA /\Pennsylvania R. R. | 5,000) 10076 | | 5,043.75] 10634 | 5,325.00 || AA + > 5,000) 100 5,000.00) 11714 | 5,862.59 
AA /|Umon Pacife RR, | 5,000 94 | 4,700.00| 103% | 5,162.50 || 4 ha Pe 5,000) 98 | 4,900.00) 102% | 5,106.25 
4’s due 1968 sold! 7 ee 
A (Chicago West Ind, Cons} 5,000] 90 | 4,500.00] 98% | 4,912.50 || BBB*/Rep. of Argcotine-Extl. | Sold] Seelarticle 
| 4’s due 1952 | | | a | } Ss — 
A *|Erie R. R. Cons Pr. Lien| 5,000) 94% | 4,712.50| 102 | 5,100.00 | BB Res tue 1940" pean. | | Sold) Seejarticte 
4’s due 1 | | | aoe - ——— - . — 
A |Great Northern Ist & Ref 5,000} 100 | 5,000.00} 103 | 5,150.00 TOTAL __|_ 20,000 19,900 22,256.25 
4146's due 1961 | | _ 
A N.Y. Central Cons. 10,000} 95 | 9,500.00] 8114 | 8,150.00 | PUBLIC U TILITIES 
’s due 1998 | } | } 
A |Southern Pacific 5,000} 90 | 4,500.00) 7914 | 3,975.00 || ? a 
44's due 1977 | | | AAA |Amer. a & Tel. Co.| 5,000) 103 | 5,150.00, 111% | 5,593.75 
BBB |Cleve. Cinn. Chgo. & St.| 10,000] 80 | 8,000.00} 61 | 6,100.00 F. 5's due 1960 : 
| L. Ref. & Imp. 4's | || AAA ‘m Beil Tel, Ist & Ref.| 10,000! 105 | 10,500.00; 109%¢ | 10,962.59 
due 1977 | | | _ 5's due : pa 
BBB Texas « Pac. Ry Gen. &| 6,000) 82 4,920.00} 8834 | 5,302.50 AAA wr oo 5,000) 105 5,250.00} 10774 | 5,393.75 
ef. 5's due 1979 | | |_.9 8 due 3 
BB oo al 10,000} 88 | 8,800.00} 7334 | 7,350.00 || AAA@ ‘ee Pwr 5,000) 106 | 5,300.00) 108% | 5,406.25 
yen. 6's due é | | | | \| 8 due | 
BB wo ‘ —— R.R. | 4,000) 70 2,800.00} 67 | 2,680.00 || AA lever: at ae 10,000; 100 | 10,000.00) 10344 | 10,325.00 
v4) ue 1 | | | | | 8 que ° | 
BB ‘Erie R. R. Ref. & Imp. | 5,000| 64 | 3,200.00) 62% | 3,006.25 || AA |Detroit Edison Gen. &| 5,000) 106 5,300.00} 10814 | 5,412.50 
5's due 1975 | | Ref. 5’s due 1949 | | 
BB - ~|Great Northern Ry Gen.| 5,000} 98 4,900.00; 88 | 4,400.00 || AA - 7% | S 3 £ Cap. 5,000) 105 5,250.00| 108 5,400.00 
's due 1936 | | 1] en. er. 8 due 
BB Illinois Cent. R. R. Ref. | 5,000| 85 | 4,250.00) 81 4,050.00 || 1949 
4's due 1955 || AA |Ohio Pwr Co. 1st & Ref.) 5,000} 100 | 5,000.00) 106 | 5,300.0 
BB Louisiana & Ark. Ry Ist} 5,000) 61 | 3,050.00) 62 3,100.00 || 4}4's due 1956 : 
5’s due 1969 | | | A Chgo. Dist. El Generating) 7,000) 85 5,850.00} 9934 | 6,982.50 
BB |Mo. Kan. Tex. R. R. Pr.| 7,000} 60 | 4,200.00} 4834 | 3,412.50 || 4/4’s due 1970 
Ln. 4’s due 1962 | i} A Jensey — + Lt Ist} 3,000) 99 2,970.00} 997% | 2,996.25 
B_ |Chgo. Gt. West. | 4,000 46 | 1,840.00) 24 960.00 || _ 434's due 
4's due 1959 |} A |Kansas Pwr & Lt Ist Ref.| 5,000) 86 4,300.00) 10454 | 5,231.25 
B_ |Chgo. & N. W. Ry Gen’l| 5,000) 60 | 3,000.00; 50 | 2,500.00 || 5's due 1957_ | 
5's due 1987 } | A |Metropolitan Edison Ist} 4,000) 92 4,600.00} 9734 | 3,910.00 
CCC [Internat’l Gt. Nor. Ist | 7,500} 25 | 1,875.00] 3334 | 2,531.25 || & Ref. 4's due 1971 
te Mi 1956 | | i] A eT oo 5,000) 94 4,700.00) 103% | 5,162.50 
C_ |Chgo. R. I. & Pac. | 5,000) 23 1,112. -" 14 700.00 || 0. 1s "s due 
| ri ydy 's due 1952 } | 4 1} A |Montana Power Co. Ist &| 5,000} 90 | 4,500.00) 102%4 | 5,137.50 
DDD-'st. Louis S. Fran. Cons. | 10,000) 16 1,600.00 11% | 1,125.00 || Ref. 5's due 1943 aor 
414's due 1978 i} A — ae Ref.| 5,000} 95 | 4,750.00) 9934 | 4,987.50 
nana nen ne . eee il 's due | | 
___|__ TOTALS _| 163,500) _ "|136,308-7 73) __!133 500.75 || A Public Service of Colo. Ist} 4,000] 95 3,800.00} 10014 | 4,020.00 
i] ef. 6's due } 

* INDUSTRIALS | A. {Texas Pwr & Light Ist &| 8,000) 95 | 7,600.00) 100% | 8,050.00 
, a ! ef. 5's due 
aoe SE |e BBB /Alabaina Pwr Co. tet &| 5,000 67 | 3,350.00) 8044 | 4.00625 

} Packi ef. s due 
AAA [Cutehy Packing Co, tet | 4000 100 | 400080 1054 | 4.31000 | pap Carolin Pwr & Lt; Ist &| 5,000| 85 | 4,250.00) 9534 | 4,787.5 
* . es ror | ef. 5's due | | 
AAA [Swift & Co, Ist S. F. 5,000} 103% | 5,156.25) 105 5,250.00 || ppp Duke Price Ps Pwr. ist “A”! 10,000] 95 9,500.00 98 | 980000 
|Bett Ss ; , ,000. 4% | 10,325.00 | 8 due 
A [Bet CY 10,000} 100 | 10,000.00) 10334 | 10,325.00 ! BBB [Ill Pwr elt, Ist & Ref.| 10,000 87 | 8,700.00! 9414 | 9.425.00 
4'Chgo. ° - 4 i cy | Sdue lyod | 
al en <a a ee. en ae [Lexington Utilities Co.1et) 5,000, 80 | 4,000.00) 87 | 4,350.00 
ais : : L 1] & Ref. 5's due | 
A e-vr— ——- 9,000 97 8,730.00) 104 4 9,382.50 ! BBB Misnaeste Tae ¢ Le, let 10,000 80 8,000.00! 90% 9,062.50 
: D | y ! 1] ef. ‘s due 8} | 
ee ee ee | eee Penn State Water Ser Ist" 5,000] 88 4,400.00) 91 | 4,550.00 
A */Fi Mi i 3 5.2 n. "s due } 
ee | eS | See es | Se | BBB Portland Gen, Elec lst &| 10,000] 45 | 4,500.00) 57 | 5,70000 
A Ki . Y n i ef. "s due 
ee ee |) | BBB |Public Ser of Okla. Ist | 4,000] 88 | 3,520.00) 100 | 4,000.00 
-|Nat’l Dai ; ,000) ,620. % | 8,390. 8 due 
A rire — 8,000; 94 | 7,620.00) 1047 | 8,390.00 || BBB |shawinigan Water& Pwr.| 7,000] 98 | 6,860.00] 95 | 6,650.0 
A |Sinelair Cons. Oil 1stColl| 10,000) 100 | 10,000.00 103 | 10,300.00 a Cee, See Sas 
*s due 
BBB |Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.| 8,000] 96 | 7,580.00] 10134 | 8,100.00 || BB meee Ist Cae | AtRee 08s | AD 
eb. 5's due 1937 | ead P 
BBB t/Amer. Toe Co. 8. F. Deb] 5,000) 674 | 3,375.00] 82 | 4,100.00 | BB wr Line Ist} 5,000) 90 | 4,500.00} 90 | 4,500.00 
*s due 1] : . - . | 
BBB |Amer. Rolling Mills Conv| 5,000} 102 | 5,100.00| 107 | 5,850.00 | BS ose) ae | ee | 
. 5’s due 1] y | es | 
BBB [Crane Co. 8. F. Notes | 3,000 94 | 2,820.00] 10256 | 3,080.25 SB ee Oe Ee es | SEN | CREE 1814 | COR 
8 due | 7 a ae 
BBB Int'l. Cement Co. Conv.| 4,000) 90 3,600.00 10034 4,030.00 i} BB a naan. Deb. 5,000 65 3,250.00| 60% 3,018.75 
. 98 due lt i! | _ 
BBB [Libby MeNeill & Libby] 6,000] 94 | 5,640.00) 10134 | 6,067.50 | Se ee | ee, ae | ee 
t 5's | | | ‘ 
BBB Pure oi Notes 5,000! 96 4,800.00! 102 5,100.00 | BB Puget Sound Per pa 5,000] 53 2,650.00} 5934 | 2,987.50 
8 aue ” 
: , 1950 
ee | a Ce | ee ee | Ae | BB Southwestern Lt & Pwr| 6,000) 80 | 4,800.00 85 | 5,100.00 
BBB |United D . 8. F. j i Ist 5's due 
———e Ll ae ee on lS Virginia Pub, Ser. tet &| 5,000] 84 | 4,200.00) 054 | 4,481.25 
BBB |U. 8. . 5 ef. 54's due 
oo a a oe re lS -|Cont Gas & Elec Corp.| 5,000 55 | 2,750.00 4934 | 2,487.0 
BBB |Wheeli 3 ‘ | eb. 9's due 
iy poop ag al 10,000; 80 8,000.00} 9334 9,875.00 l B® Power Corp. N.Y. Deb.| 4,000} 80 3,200.00! 87 | 3,480.00 
BB -|B. F. 3 50 || 8 due 
eee | Se GS | STONER OOM | 400008 fl CCC*/General Pub Util tet &| 5,000) 2634 | 1,312.50) 573% | 2,887.50 
BB 4!w. 516 5 i] oll. "s due 19! | 
Baga Pig, tet & Coll) 5,000) 78 | 3,900.00) 75% | 3.75.00 || Coc |standard Pub Ser Ist Ln.| 5,000, 20 | 1,000.00) 43 | 2,150.00 
B_ [Chile Copper Co. Deb. | 5,000] 85 | 4,250.00] 8414 | 4,212.50 || Ce Ces 1068 ee a 
5’s due 1947 TOTAL 236,000 198,112.50) 212.2375 











The issues marked as below were discussed in the Investment Committee meetings reported in the issues of Bankers Monthly indicated. 
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of interest earned by this company 
and the other, the Iowa Publie Serv- 
ice 5’s due 1957 are both satisfactory. 
They are both regarded as just below 
the investment group and at nearly 
the same price—in fact at the time 
this report was prepared the Kansas 
Powers were at 9014, the Iowa Public 
Service at 90 even. 

SAMPSON—Quite a_ difference 
between the sales at 50 and 60 and 
these at 90. 

MARSH—We might as well ex- 
pect to pay the price of going into a 
higher grade, especially when the 
type of issues we are selling are in 
a group rather weak marketwise. I 
favor making the sale and purchase, 
just the same, for it seems to me a 
good time to do it. 

CONSTAD—I can very readily 
check up other issues for you. 

ALDRED—These seem to be suit- 
able and I agree with Marsh that we 
ean’t guess about markets and so 
had better go along with our idea of 
constantly improving the account. 

SAMPSON—Since both of you 
feel so, I will add my consent and 
suggest that: Constad be directed to 
make the change. 

ALDRED—AIll right Constad, do 
so. What is next? 

CONST AD—It seemed to me that 
the committee would like to go over 
the railroad bonds we have, in view 
of recent happenings. First of all, 
the plan proposed by the Chicago 





Securities Discussed In This Meeting 


a | MARKET 
RATING haw IssuE Boox| Marcu 5, 
1935 
| a See Iowa Public Service Co. Ist 5’s due 1957..........|...... 90 
| | aera Kansas Power Company Ist 5’s due 1947........ cade 90% 
BB $5,000 |New England Pwr. Ass’n Deb. 5’s due 1948.....| 65 603% 
B $5,000 |Continental Gas & Elec. Corp. Deb. 5’s due 1958. .| 55 4934 
CCC $4,000 |Chicago Great Western R. R. Ist 4’s due 1959... .. 46 24 
CCC | $7,500 [International Gréat Nor. R. R. Ist 5’s due 1956. ..| 25 3334 
C $5,000 |Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. 414’s due 1952.....| 231% 13 
B $5,000. |Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Gen’! 5’s due 1987...| 60 494 
BBB |..........j/Southern Railway 4’s due 1961.................)...- 8236 
BBB ..|Western Maryland R. R. Ist 4’s due 1952....... 95 
Great Western railroad, of deferring price increases any substantial 
half the interest due until next Sep- amount in the interval when the 


tember, was discussed. Recently, just 
before the March 1 interest date, the 
road petitioned for reorganization 
under 77B and as a result the bonds 
went down to the low twenties and 
were the other day quoted at 24. At 
first glance, this price seems too low. 
Also it would appear that a re- 
organization could be accomplished 
in less time than usual with rail- 
roads, as this is the only issue of 
bonds of the road outside of the 
equipment trusts. 

ALDRED—It looks like the 
quicker we got rid of the remaining 
weak bonds in the account the better, 
but that price does seem low. 

MARSH—I went over the report 
Constad prepared before the meet- 
ing and think we might wait. If the 


plans are being made, I should cer- 
tainly favor selling. 

SAMPSON—A ease of watch and 
wait. The railroads do seem to have 
had more than their share of decline 
in the markets lately and might pick 
up, especially if some of the plans 
proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and others get far 
enough to be put in effect. 

CONSTAD—I could watch devel- 
opments and get in touch with each 
of you on any of importance and the 
decision could then be made. 

ALDRED—Let us handle it that 
way. What else, Constad? 

CONSTAD—We have in the ac- 
count some International Great 
Northern 5’s due in 1956, the present 


(Continued on page 237) 





Current New Items Affecting Holdings In This Portfolio... . 


Swift & Co. The company has registered with the 
S.E.C. its proposal to issue $43,000,000 of 15-year 
refunding 3%/,’s due in 1950 of an authorized issue 
of $50,000,000. 

With the issuance of these new securities, it is 
planned to redeem the entire issues of both the First 
5's due 1944 and the 5 per cent notes due 1940; the 
former to be called on June 1, 1935, at 10214 and the 
notes on September 1, 1935, at 10114. 

New York Central Railroad. The Company has 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
re-financing plan covering the 16-year period from 
1935 to 1951 that, according to official estimates, 
would effect a saving of interest charges totaling 
$85,000,000. 

Chrysler Corporation. At a special meeting, the 
Board of Directors of the above company, held on 
March 14, 1935, it was voted to call for redemption at 
105 and interest on May Ist, 1935, the entire issue of 
Dodge Bros. Convertible Debenture 6’s due 1940. 

The amount outstanding of this issue totals $30,- 
150,500 and arrangements have been made by the 
Company with its regular banks for $25,000,000 to be 
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used for this purpose. The balance of $5,150,500 
necessary, together with the premium of $1,507,525, 
will be taken from the corporation’s own funds. 

It is expected that the official call will be out 
April 1, 1935. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Total income for 
1934, after deducting all charges except depletion and 
depreciation, was $14,330,210, compared with $4,770,- 
533 for the preceding year. After deducting provi- 
sions for depletion and depreciation of $13,779,639, 
there was a net income of $550,571 for 1934 as com- 
pared with a deficit of $8,735,723 for the preceding 
year. Estimated value of unfilled orders on December 
31, 1934, amounted to $56,817,681 as compared with 
$67,684,749 on December 31, 1933. 
Illinois Public Service Co. For the calendar year 
1934, Illinois Public Service Co. and subsidiaries re- 
ported gross earnings of $11,058,144 compared to 
$10,817,728 for the previous year, and a gross income 
after operating expenses, taxes, etc. of $3,531,758 com- 
pared to $3,476,060 for the previous year. After de- 
ducting interest charges, etc., the net income for 1934 
totaled $672,063 compared to $642,435 for 1933. 
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Mr. Walstrum examining the credit file. 


E ALL agree that examina- 
\\, tions by governmental au- 

thorities have never been 
adequate. We also realize that these 
examinations can be of a great deal 
of help to banks if examiners help 
the directors of a bank to discover 
trouble when it is still time to pre- 
vent a loss. 

While it calls for governmental 
action to bring about more thorough 
examination, there are many things 
that bank officers can do for them- 
selves. 

It seems quite likely that super- 
vising authorities will devote more 
and more time in future examina- 
tions endeavoring to uncover defalea- 
tions. When a bank pays for an ex- 
amination, it ought to get ‘‘value 
received.’’ Directors ought to feel 
that, if there is anything wrong in 
the work of employees, the examiner 
has discovered it. 

It is my belief that banks will in- 
sist on at least one thorough examina- 
tion being made each year, in which 
the examining force will verify 
every item. The type of examination 
now being made is known in the ac- 
counting profession as a ‘‘balance 
sheet audit.’’ This is merely a veri- 
fication of the asset and liability ac- 
counts. The main purpose of such 
an examination is only to prove the 
solvency of the bank. Experience 
has shown us, however, that very 
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Examinations Of 


The Future 


How They Will Be Conducted 


In this article, the author, who has been a bank 


By H. A. WALSTRUM 


examiner, adds to the information given in the 
article published in the March issue, in the hope 
that readers may be inspired to make adjustments 


that will result 


often such an examination does not 


even prove that. Some banks dis- 
covered the inadequacy of govern- 
ment examinations and have em- 
ployed outside examiners, but far 
too often, these examinations have 
been merely balance sheet audits, and 
have not been really helpful to the 
directors. 

It is true that the examination of 
the future is likely to cost a trifle 
more, but the bank ean afford to 
pay more for an examination that is 
really thorough and that prevents 
losses to the bank examined. Here- 
tofore, the prevention of losses has 
seldom occurred. The examiners 
have merely discovered insolvency 
after it was too late to prevent it. 

It is true that some cases of defal- 
cations have been discovered by ex- 
aminers, but almost always, these 
discoveries have been made through 
accident rather than from the thor- 
oughness of the examination. The 
discoveries that have been made have 
almost always been of defaleations 
that have been going on for a period 
of several years, during which time 
the bank has been examined many 
times. It is my contention that the 
examinations of the future are likely 
to uncover shortages and manipula- 
tions before they have gone very far. 
When defalcations become less fre- 
quent, insurance rates will be corres- 
pondingly lower. 


in better examiners’ 
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reports. 





Please do not misunderstand me, 
I am not casting any reflections upon 
examiners. The fault is not with the 
men, but rather with the system 
which allows examiners so little time 
that an adequate examination is ab- 
solutely impossible. 

An examiner should have the time 
and the facilities for checking cus- 
tomers’ balances with the customers 
themselves and for checking out- 
standing loans with the borrower. 
This can be done in a way that will 
build good will for the bank and, at 
the same time, make it far more diff- 
cult for employees to manipulate 
accounts. 

The suggestion I have to make is 
that bankers in county, district, 
state, and national associations urge 
the concentration of all examinations 
to create at least one examination a 
year that can be thorough. An ex- 
amination should be a protection to 
the bank. If it protects the bank, it 
protects the bank’s customers. 

In talking with dozens of bankers, 
both at the time of examination and 
afterward, I have come to the conelt- 
sion that most bankers feel that there 
is nothing they can do about exam- 
inations. When they receive an ex 
aminer’s report, they must simply 
submit to whatever he says and go 
on from there. 

I want to urge every banker who 
has authority to act for the directors, 
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1 Present examinations are 
merely balance sheet audits that 
do little more than verify the 
assets and liabilities accounts. 


2 Banks in the future will 
jnsist upon at least one thorough 
examination each year. 


3 The examination of the 
future may cost more, but the 
bank can afford to pay more for 
an examination that is thorough 
enough to prevent losses. 


4 Examiners have heretofore 
discovered insolvency only after 
it was too late to prevent it. 


5 Examinations of the future 
are likely to uncover shortages 
and manipulations before they 
have gone very far. 


6 When defalcations become 


Ten Pointers On Examinations 


less frequent, insurance rates will 
be correspondingly lower. 


7 If directors take exception 
to any statement in the examiner’s 
report, a vigorous protest accom- 
panied by the facts indicated 
should be presented to the author- 
ities. ° y 

8 Remember that your bank 
is buying and paying for a govern- 
ment examination. Therefore, you 
deserve your money’s worth. 


9 Make sure that your credit 
file contains all information about 
every borrower that an examiner 
needs in order to judge the qual- 
ity of the loan. 


10 A personal history card of 
each customer quickly gives the 
examiner a picture of the man. 





to not only acknowledge the receipt 
of the examiner’s report, but to dis- 
cuss the report thoroughly in the 
directors’ meeting, and if any excep- 
tions are taken by any director, to 
communicate these to the govern- 
mental banking authorities. When 
you realize that both examiners and 
governmental authorities are men 


The credit folder used by the Howard Ave. Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
current application is condensed on the first page, while all information about this applicant and his credit record is properly 
On the inside front cover, Mr. Walstrum has added forms for recapitulation of previous statements, 


classified under sub-heads. 
balances, and loans. 












































like yourself; are likely to make mis- 
takes, and are subject to correction, 
you will begin to believe, I think, 
that this matter of governmental su- 
pervision is a cooperative enterprise 
after all. 

If you disagree with anything in 
the examiner’s report, by all means, 
put your disagreement into writing 





Information essential to consideration of the 




























and mail it to the state or national 
authorities. You should, of course, 
give reasons for your exceptions and 
you should state the facts if your 
exceptions are based upon facts. 


This will have a good effect. It 
will make the authorities realize that 
your board has given thorough con- 
sideration to the examiner’s report. 
It will make the authorities realize 
that your board is taking an active 
interest in the management of the 
bank. It will not have the effect, as 
so many bankers seem to feel, of get- 
ting the examiners ‘‘down’’ on the 
bank and thereafter treating the 
bank unfairly. 


I cannot urge this point too strong- 
ly. By all means, correspond with 
the banking authorities. Tell them 
what you want in your examination. 
Tell them why you take exception, 
if you do, to anything in the ex- 
aminer’s report. If every bank 
officer, who is authorized to repre- 
sent the directors, would do that, 
we would have more useful examina- 
tions. The examining authorities 
would be more helpful to the bank. 
Just remember this: You are buying 
and paying for this examination. 
You are not merely submitting to it. 
If you buy a suit of clothes that is 
not satisfactory, you do not hesitate 
to take exception with the merchant 
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from whom you buy it. Think of the 
examiner’s report as something you 
have bought. If it is not what yon 
want, take exception to it. Go back to 
the seller and put your case squarely 
before him. 

When you write such a letter, be 
sure to attach a copy of it to the 
examiner’s report so that when the 
next examiner comes, he may have 
the benefit of your communication. 
I cannot urge too strongly the neces- 
sity of building up a file of -examin- 
ers’ reports. These should be ar- 
ranged in order with the last report 
on top and should be made available 
to the examiner each time he comes. 

In the same way, build up a file of 
semi-annual reports as called for by 
the supervising authority. Have 
these arranged in a flat file with the 
latest one on top. A good way to file 
these is to fasten them on top of a 
cardboard so that the whole file can 
be handled easily. 

In some states the semi-annual re- 
port calls for a profit and loss state- 
ment. Far too often I have found 
these reports in disagreement with 
the general ledger. Much time and 
argument is then necessary to adjust 
the balances. If you do not under- 
stand these forms, by all means get 
an explanation from the banking au- 
thorities. When these reports are 
properly made out, they are a great 
help to the examiner, but when they 
do not agree with the general ledger, 
they are an irritation, and have a 
bad effect on him and on his examina- 
tion. In discovering errors in these 
reports, I have noticed that usually 
the item of ‘‘recoveries’’ is the one 
that has seemed to confuse the bank 
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officer who made out the profit and 
loss statement. 

In general, I agree with bankers 
when they complain that examiners 
have been too severe in the criticism 
of loans in the past, but you must 
realize that examiners work in a 
strange territory where they do not 
know the borrowers and that, almost 
always, their criticisms are due to the 
fact that they find little or no in- 
formation in the credit file about the 
borrower. The examiner cannot pos- 
sibly know the borrower as you know 
him, unless you put all of the neces- 
sary information in the borrower’s 
credit folder. 

It is highly essential for the ex- 
aminer, and also for your board, that 
credit folders be, not only up to date, 
but arranged in a way that makes 
it a matter of only a few minutes to 
get a complete understanding of the 
basis for the credits granted. If your 
eredit file is not in the very best con- 
dition in which you ean put it, I 
would suggest that the chief credit 
officer take a vacation from his other 
banking duties and spend his whole 
time to put this credit file in perfect 
condition. There is nothing that will 
be quite so helpful to the bank, as 
well as to the examiner, as this. 

When the examiner must get his 
information about borrowers by word 
of mouth from the credit officer, it 
very often happens that the officer 
forgets to mention some highly im- 
portant items in the borrower’s busi- 
ness, which, perhaps, were the ones 
that made the board decide to grant 
the loan. Not knowing these facts, 
the examiner is likely to criticize the 
loan just as the directors probably 



























This card gives the examiner the more 
intimate information about a borrower 
that is usually brought out only by de. 
tailed questioning of the loan officer, 
Such a record is also valuable to direc. 
tors who are not personally acquainted 
with the borrower. 





would have criticized it if they hag 
not had the facts which the examiner 
does not have. That is why it _ 
extremely important to put into the 
credit file every item of information 
about the borrower. 

A personal history card in which 
the outstanding facts regarding the 
borrower can be briefly noted will be 
a great help in every credit file. If 
you will realize that every suggestion 
I make to help the examiner, will als 
be a tremendous help to the directors, 
you perhaps then will not feel that 
this is extra work, but should be 
come routine work for the sake of 
the bank’s own good. 


It very often happens that banker | Eff 
complain that one examiner suggests | plu 
a certain change in records, and the | anc 
next examiner suggests some other | ass 
change. If your records are abs- | en 
lutely clear in the first place, you } hel 
will not be bothered by suggestions | pu 
made by examiners. When your | 
records are not clear, the first ex- } co 
aminer who makes a suggestion may | (Cs 
be at a loss to know just what to sug- | ta 
gest. If they are perfectly clear, he | sa 
will not be moved to make any sug- | pl 
gestion at all. de 

If a copy of the examiner’s report 
is not returned to the bank within | ™ 
a reasonable time after the examina- 
tion, I would urge. that the cashier 
or the president write to the ex} , 
amining authorities and urge aff ¢ 
prompt return of the report. Usu- > } 
ally the delay in receiving these re f° 
ports is due to the fact that the 


examiner has been so extremely busy 
that he has not taken time to finish 
his report. Sometimes this delay ex- 
tends over a number of weeks. It is 
not right, of course. The bank should 
be entitled to this report within a few 
days, at most, after the examination 
has been made. As a matter of fact, 
the examiner is supposed to make his 
report to the examining authorities 
before he leaves your town. 

I believe that, in the future, ex J 
aminers are going to attempt to be 
more constructive than critical. As J 
a matter of fact, I think, if your | 


(Continued on page 245) 
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Inefficient Farmers 


Produce The Surplus 


Here is evidence by the director of the ABA Agricul- 
tural Commission that the work of key bankers and 
their agricultural committees is really helpful and 
not productive of larger surpluses of farm products. 


‘ 


pluses in the nation’s foodstuffs. 
In the table you see that the two 
dairy farms have almost identical 
incomes. The significant features are 
that Dairyman B_ produces 85 
pounds more butterfat per cow than 
Dairyman A. The net income per 
cow was $49 more. Dairyman B 
(the efficient operator) produced the 
same farm income with eleven less 
eows and kept off the market 665 
pounds less of butterfat. 
Poultryman B_ produced his 
slightly larger income with 1,075 less 
hens and had a production of 20 eggs 
more per hen, a net income of 51 
cents more per hen, than Poultryman 
A. His production was 9,000 dozen 
less eggs which, by his efficiency, was 
kept off the market and helped to 


By DAN H. OTIS 


IGH yields per acre and large 

production per animal are 

main roads to farm profits. 
Efficiency is not to blame for our sur- 
plus troubles in periods of depression 
and low prices, and institutions and 
associations working to develop and 
encourage increased efficiency are 
helping rather than working against 
publie welfare. 

Farm records obtained through 
courtesy of the Extension Service of 
California College of Agriculture 
taken in the same community the 
same year will help in furnishing 
proof that farm efficiency pays and 
does not necessarily increase sur- 





Efficiency vs Surplus in Dairy Production 


Dairyman A Dairyman B 
PS -ccvievdieatacsvecewwevsauaeectahondaenen $2490 $2500 
Se Oe GUM CUR) * ois cic esac ewe cecantcsanenanes 215 300 
NE UY GOWN icici ckh kanes ces ck Vee eed eeeeenn $ 80 $ 129 
STON, MUR coc ascaccadeecdineeneecdsaecetmnaeee 31 20 
SN OOM CUED: 5 o's soon aia ee Ckcdnissalesaancaneer@ea’ 6665 6000 
Surplus butterfat arising from poorer cows (Ibs)........ 665 — 


Efficiency vs Surplus in Poultry Production 





Poultryman A Poultryman B 
BRET Pee er eee yO NE re re $2670.00 $2695.00 
Eggs per hen per year (number) ...............--.. 127 147 
NNN WE NNT 4S dacicuccdinaescancesleteanea $ 89 $ 1.40 
IE UM, Fdicnte 626-0 xb cates od eetacweeaeea 3000 1925 
Total eggs marketed (doz.) .........0cccccecccceees 32000 23000 
Surplus eggs arising from poorer hens (doz.) ........ 9000 


Efficiency vs Surplus in Fruit Production 


Grower A Grower B 
UM = 8 ik. ks SWewia ds wedded’ cateeeeeeeaeae $1987.00 $2444.00 
I CRD. sce ceases udwadecs vein eeehieeel 13.8 16.6 
ID ania iiiwiines adaesds 2<anpilanaetetede’ $ 25.81 $ 87.29 
IN: iii i nein nec eetisddee acakwetienuetes 77 28 
Total Number 1 peaches marketed (tons) ................ 1063 465 
Surplus arising from poorer orchards (tons) .............-. 598 
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avoid surplus and slumped prices. 
Grower A cultivated 49 acres of 
peaches more than Grower B, and yet 
his income was $457 less. The effici- 
ent Grower B produced 2.8 tons 
more per acre. Why cultivate 77 
acres when it is possible to make more 
money on 28 and at the same time re- 
duce a possible surplus by 598 tons? 


Which Type Builds The 


Community? 


Inefficient producers include 
‘‘marginal’’ men. They are charac- 
terized by low efficiency which makes 
for high costs and low wages. Who 
would want to live in a community 
where all farmers operate as the 
least successful operate? How long 
would credit be available? How long 


(Continued on page 243) 
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consideration to the develop- 
ment of a system of safe deposit 
records that would materially im- 
prove service to box holders and at 
the same time provide more thorough 
control over the routine operations 
of that department. The record 
system recently installed has already 
resulted in a speeding up of service. 
A box holder applying for access to 
the vault can now be served twice 
as fast as formerly. The system also 
offers greater protection to the box 
records because of the use of a 
portable filing unit which, at the 
close of the business day, can be 
easily wheeled into the vault. It has 
further resulted in increased operat- 
ing efficiency because with the in- 
stallation of this unit we thoroughly 
simplified the various records for 
filing. 
Under the present setup all of the 
necessary records are concentrated 
in one file case, where they can be 


This portable filing unit has greatly improved service. 


OR some time we gave serious 





We Doubled The Speed 
Of Our Safe Deposit Service 


And Got Better Control Over Department Routine 


conveniently consulted by the at- 
tendant when serving boxholders. 
Formerly we maintained separate 
files for contracts, ledger and history 
cards, and for a cross index. These 
we have reduced to two cards, a 
ledger and contract, both being filed 
as a unit in the portable filing 
cabinet. By the use of colored signal 
tabs, the attendant has before her a 
complete picture of the condition of 
the account, in particular such in- 
formation as the due date of the 
rental, delinquency, and so forth. 
More recently, we decided to add 
another feature, which we hope will 
increase the usefulness of the port- 
able filing equipment in rendering 


Note the compactness 


of the files, the convenient location of the unit at the service desk, the sliding 
shelf for additional working space, and the reserve storage space below. 


- 
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The auditor of The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, Los Angeles, describes a 
compact, efficient safe deposit record 
system, adaptable to any sized department. 
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superior customer service. In addi } loc 
tion to the usual data, the visible 
filing slides will contain also keys for | = 
boxes available for rental. We 
designed a special envelope which 
fits into the slide pocket. The 


envelope contains two keys, and is 
properly sealed. This will make it 
unnecessary to keep the keys in a 


I 
separate cabinet, as was done in the 
past. When renting a box th] , 


attendant simply removes the key 
envelope from its position in the slide 
pocket and inserts in its place a 
record card containing the name and 
address of the new box holder to- 
gether with the contract. Another 
advantage is that the auditor when 
checking the box records determines 
on the spot whether keys are on hand 
for all unoccupied boxes. Formerly 
it, was necessary for him to make 4 
separate check of the keys filed away 
in a separate key cabinet. Thus, 
more time is now saved, and the 
checking is more accurate. 


To allow for this added feature 
we specified a filing unit having 
deeper pockets in the slides, in which 
the key envelopes could be placed 
flat. The filing unit measures 52 
inches long and 24 inches wide. It 
consists of six rows of slides, fifteen 
slides to the row. The height of the 
fifteen slides is 19 inches, approxi- 
mately four inches more than 
usually provided for similar equip- 
ment. This provides the necessary 
depth for the key envelopes. 


The unit has a capacity for records 
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By E. MADER 


of five thousand boxes. Of the six 
rows, five are used to file ledger and 
signature cards according to box 
numbers. The last slide is used as an 
alphabetical cross index. The lower 
portion of the cabinet, of approxi- 
mately the same space occupied by 
the six rows of slides, is reserved for 
storage of miscellaneous records. 
Receipt books, unfinished records, 


lock books and other such records 





How This System 


Improves Service 


1 The portable filing unit, 
moved into the vault at night, 
gives greater protection to rec- 
ords. 


2 All necessary records are 
gathered in one file case. 


3 Records are reduced to two 
—ledger and contract. 


4 The rental contract is a part 
of the signature card. 


5 Rental dates, delinquencies, 
joint accounts, and so on, are 


signalled by colored tabs. 


6 Keys for empty boxes are 
attached by a special envelope to 


the visible file slide. 


7 Using the chaindex system, 
one row of slides is sufficient for 
an alphabetical cross reference 
for 5000 boxes. 





are placed there before the unit is 
wheeled into the vault. When the 
unit was installed we used this re- 
Serve space to hold the old tray 
cards while these were being tran- 
scribed to the new ledger and signa- 


ture cards. 


Another important feature is the 


horizontal leaf, which slides out 
at the center, making jt available 
for use as a working table. This 
simplifies the work of the attend- 
ant in noting data on the records 
and performing the other needed 
clerical work without leaving 
the unit. As the latter is located 
right behind the service counter, 
this is an important considera- 
tion. ° 
For one thing it is no longer 
necessary for the attendant to 
consult records spread all over the 
place. Now when a customer ap- 
proaches the service desk to sign 
his entrance slip, the attendant 
immediately refers to the signa- 
ture card and ledger record in 
one of the slides, whereas form- 
erly it was necessary to consult 
two separate signature and ledg- 
er records. In fact, the attend- 
ant now has all the essential in- 


formation before the customer 
has completed signing his name 
on the slip. Particularly during 
busy hours this arrangement 
helps to render very efficient 
service that busy customers 
greatly appreciate. 

The ledger and _ signature 
eards are placed in the pockets 
to face each other. When opened, 
the attendant can tell at a glance the 
condition of the account, as revealed 
on the ledger card, while she ex- 
amines the signature on the accom- 
panying ecard. Colored signal tabs in- 
serted in the celluloid pocket pro- 
vided for the purpose indicated other 
facts about the account that must be 
considered before the box holder is 
given entrance to the vault. 


Thus, a black signal tab indicates 
that the box has been attached, 
while a smoke black tab means that 
the box holder is deceased. A purple 
signal shows that the box rent is de- 
linquent. This tab is placed on the 
scale to indicate the month of delin- 
quency. On the other hand, a yellow 
tab serves to inform the attendant 
that the box rent has been delinquent 
for over a year. A joint entrance 
account is signaled by a blue tab, a 
special rate box by a green signal, 
and a box rented out on a charge 
basis by a tan signal. Where rent-due 
notices have been sent out to box 
holders, the corresponding records 
are signalled by orange tabs. In the 
ease of boxes unoceupied and there- 
fore available for new rentals, the 
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The two-card record, with ledger above 
and contract below. The attendant is 
able to check both the signature and the 
condition of the account at a single 
glance. The cards are filed by box num- 
bers. 

The lower card in the illustration is the 
alphabetical cross-index. These cards 
occupy but one row in the unit and are 
easily adjusted for the addition of new 4 
names. 












Cards courtesy of Remington Rand 






entire space below is covered with a 
salmon colored strip. 

An important feature of the signa- 
ture card is that it contains also the 
box rental contract. Formerly two 
separate forms had to be used for 
this purpose. Thus, in verifying the 
box holder’s signature the attendant 
has before her a complete record of 
the terms of the contract. It is in- 
teresting to note here that the signa- 
ture ecards for individuals, corpora- 
tions and joint ownership, were 
originally designed for the old tray 



















files. With the adoption of the pres- i 
ent filing equipment these cards “t 
were easily adapted by folding é 


them once to fit into the slide pockets. 

With the exception of the corpora- ‘ 

tion rental forms, the contracts are 
(Continued on page 236) 
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T would have amused the elder 
I: P. Morgan to hear various 

modern bankers refer to his 
business and theirs as a profession. 
He learned banking in London where 
his own house of Morgan, Grenfell 
and other banking houses of similar 
age and dignity still list themselves 
in the telephone book as ‘‘Mer- 
chants’’. 

It amuses me to hear undertakers, 
real estate men, advertising agents, 
beauty parlor operators and chirop- 
odists refer to their pursuits as pro- 
fessions, but it rather annoys me 
when bankers do so. Because the 
last man who ought to divorce him- 
self, even in terminology, from busi- 
ness is the banker. 

Banking has eminently cogent uses 
for the professional economist, the 
professional accountant, the profes- 
sional engineer, the professional law- 
yer. I think it would help to 
stabilize a good many credits if bank- 
ers got personal opinions on their 
borrowing customers from profes- 
sional physicians—particularly neu- 
rologists and gland specialists. 

But the banker who doesn’t know 
business, who hasn’t a strictly busi- 
ness brain and who hasn’t had the 
equivalent of a thorough business 
training is, in my judgment, an odd 
man to trust with the extension or 





control of business credits. Mr. J. 
Lionberger Davis is only partially a 
ease in point. He describes himself, 
in a recent Bankers Monthly article, 
as a lawyer and a son of a lawyer— 
a trustee of Princeton and a son of a 
trustee of Princeton. His bank, as I 
happen to know, openly announced 
for a number of years that it made no 
commercial loans. Probably that sort 
of banker is an ideal president for 
that sort of bank. But can we—nay, 
should we—entrust the executive 
control of commercial banks to men 
who regard commerce, perhaps not 
with contempt, but at least, shall we 
say, with aloofness? 

I think not. If I had to choose be- 
tween two banks—knowing that each 
would invest part of my deposits in 
commercial loans—one of which was 
run by an ex-lawyer, an ex-doctor 
and an ex-clergyman, and the other 
of which was run by an ex-whole- 
saler, an ex-manufacturer and an ex- 
building contractor, I would not hesi- 
tate longer than it took to be sure 
that the honesty and capacity of the 
two managements were equal. 

Of course, a bank run by trained 
bankers would be preferable to either, 
but they would have to be trained in 
banking as a business—not a pro- 
fession. 

I know what I am talking about 
by actual experience. I once owned 
stock in a bank which had three 
presidents during fifteen years. Un- 
der a man trained in street-car opera- 
tion it made its first bow to the 
public, and enjoyed fifteen years of 
very rapid growth and very satis- 
factory profits. Under the second 
president, a lawyer and ex-school- 
teacher, it stagnated for twenty years 
without a _  dollar’s inerease_ in 
deposits, paying less than 5% on 
stockholder equity. Under its third 
president, who came from a whole- 
sale grocery-house through a stock 
and commission brokerage firm, it 
doubled its deposits and dividends. 


Was it safer under the professional 
man than under the business men? 
It was not. The charge-offs for de- 
faulted bonds and mortgages of the 
professional regime were heavy. 
There was at’ least one expensive 
litigation ovér usury. The principal 
commercial failure of 1920 in its city 
involved the bank in a loss of more 
than two million dollars. 

Was it more serviceable to the com- 
munity? Most emphatically it was 


Banking 
Is A 
Business— 


Not A 


Profession 


not. It stuck in the same antiquated 
quarters for years after the business 
community and the savings masses 
had moved away. It declined to fos- 
ter in their infancy several new con- 
cerns which are today the city’s 
largest taxpayers, largest employers 
of labor and largest purchasers of 
raw material. 

It certainly was _ professional, 
though. It would not go after busi- 
ness. Its trust department would 
not use carbon paper. It would not 
employ youngsters unless they were 
in the social register. It would not 
part with an incompetent man un- 
less he died or defaulted. It would 
not keep a good man a day after 
some business-like bank had propo- 
sitioned him. 

And all the time three competing 
banks, run as business houses by a 
real estate agent, an oil man and a 
sash and door manufacturer were 
growing past it and earning rings 
around it. 

The word profession as applied to 
a human pursuit has its roots in the 





“The last man who ought 
to divorce himself, even in 
terminology, from business 
is the banker.” 


€ 
“The banker who doesn’t 


know business .. . is, in 
my judgment, an odd man 
to trust with the extension 
or control of business 
credits.”’ 
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The author has worked 
for banks—and bankers 
have worked for him. 
Having studied banking 
from both sides of the 
grille-work, he drives a 
pointed pen into “pro- 
fessionalism’”’ as a bank- 
ing foible. 


By 
R. E. PORTER 


old idea of the ‘‘three learned pro- 
fessions’’—law, medicine and theol- 
ogy. All three of these grew up in 
the medieval days when only priests 
could read and write. Since priests 
were the only lawyers and the only 
doctors, the fiction grew up that there 
was something sacred and superior 
about a profession that made it 
nobler than a trade. Consequently, 
there must be something peculiar 
about a professional man that made 
him sounder than a business man. 

The distinction has been fading 
ever since printing was invented 
and today it is hardly worth while 
discussing the question of whether a 
lawyer is more ‘‘ professional”’ in eth- 
ies and attitudes or even in basic edu- 
cation and daily study than an 
automobile manufacturer. But the 
question whether bankers treat a 
business man as one of themselves or 
not is anything but academic. It is 
a practical and essential issue, with a 
lot depending on it. 

Whatever may be said of other 
lines, the banking business requires 





“The banking business re- 
quires business acumen and 
a business attitude toward 
oneself, one’s job and one’s 
customers.” 


“The most important dis- 
tinction between the pro- 
fessional and the business 
type of bankers is the atti- 
tude toward customers.” 


business acumen and a business atti- 
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tude toward oneself, one’s job and 
one’s customers. Let us break down 
the business attitude of successful 
bankers into those three applications. 

Take the attitude toward oneself. 
The business banker is humble, or at 
least democratic. The professional 
banker is at best a class-conscious 
capitalist. *At worst he canbe the 
oracular high-priest of an economic 
ritual. The business banker thinks 
of himself as a servant, a servant of 
stockholders who hire him to repre- 
sent them in doing the right thing 
by depositors and borrowers. The 
professional banker has a tendency 
to regard himself as a Master—the 
deeply learned ruler of an economic 
institution. The business banker 
tries to learn, the professional banker 
feels qualified to instruct. The busi- 
ness banker asks you for your busi- 
ness, the professional banker too 
often sits waiting for you to apply 
for his advice. One ealls you a client 
(old Roman phrase for ‘hanger on’) 
the other calls you a customer. 

Take their attitude toward their 
jobs. The professional attitude is 
primarily individualistic. Lawyers, 
doctors and clergymen are lone-hand 
operators. Bankers are the officers 
of corporations. As such they must 
develop the business man’s special 
aptitude for coordination with associ- 
ates in a smooth‘and efficient human 
machine. It is amazing to what an 
extent good bankers do this. The 
men above them get enthusiastic sup- 
port, not as individuals, but as ex- 
ecutives. The men who rank with 
them get team-work, unspoiled by 
professional jealousy and unhamp- 
ered by personal liking. The men be- 
low them get training for promotion 
from men whose jobs they will some 
day fill and leadership based on the 
fine feeling that ‘‘the game is more 
than the player of the game and the 
ship is more than the crew’’. 


But the most important distinction 
between the professional and the 
business type of bankers is the atti- 
tude toward customers. The profes- 
sional is full of the old priestly fic- 
tion, the old lawyerly fiction and the 
.old medical fiction that free service 
to the needy can be paid for out of 
fee service to the liberal. This is the 
last feeling that, even subconsciously, 
should influence the management of 
a bank. Every single service a bank 
performs should be charged its pro- 





duction cost and its selling cost, plus 
a profit small enough to be fair to the 
customer who pays it and big enough 
to be fair to every other customer. 
Only this determination can save 
banking from the two destroying 
eurses of free service to depositors 
and personal discrimination between 
borrowers. 

Finally, let me say that I have 
great sympathy for what Mr. War- 
burg and Mr. Davis hope to get by 
making professionals out of bankers, 
for all my impatience with their idea 
that professionalism would get it. 
What they want is better training, a 
higher sense of trusteeship and an 
ideal slightly above mere personal 
greed. Certainly the American bank- 
er must progress a long way in all 
three directions. And so must the 
American lawyer, the American doe- 
tor and the American clergyman. 
Emphasis on so called professional 
ethics is the way, not toward prog- 
ress, but toward reaction. The 
American banker, as I see him, must 
be the leader, the enforcer and the 
exponent of Good Business. He must 
study like a bookworm, preach like 
an enthusiast, and practice like a 
beaver the business principle of the 
profit motive—that there’s a profit 
for everybody connected with a 
square business deal. 



























































































































































































































How I Would 


Lay Out A Bank Lobby— 






The physical arrangement of banking quarters 


warrants more consideration, the author 
believes, after extensive study of the subject. 
His suggestions may help you increase the 
efficiency—or safety—of your own bank. 


By HY. W. 


OST bank layouts are the 
M result of rule-of-thumb meth- 

ods, and, once constructed, 
their expensive and permanent par- 
titions and fixtures make adjustment 
very difficult. The ideas that follow 
are gathered from a study of a large 
number of bank interiors. 

The chief impression gained there- 
from is that they abound in details 
to be avoided. 

Here is one interior that is fairly 
efficient, and saves steps, but offers 
an ideal opportunity to the bank 
bandit. There is another that is safe 
from robbery, but in which a refer- 
enée to the books entails a walk of 
half a block and the climbing of a 
flight of stairs. Many of them have 
the loaning officers at the entrances, 
so that a person making application 
for a loan must talk his business in 
a regular thoroughfare of traffic 
and subject to all sorts of interrup- 
tions. In brief it may be said that the 
whole subject of bank layouts is 
almost a virgin field for the investi- 
gator, and this with all due respect 
to the able architects who have done 
admirable work in many instances. 

It would seem obvious that the first 
problem raised is how much’ space 
should be allotted to the public, and 
how much space reserved for the of- 
ficers and staff of the bank. There is 
a simple formula for this, consisting 
of the enumeration of customers on 
the busiest day of the year, plus a 
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SANDERS 


percentage for future growth. The 
busiest day of the year differs in 
many localities. In many of them it 
is the day after a holiday which is 
legal for banks and public business, 
but is not observed by most other 





Seven Points In The 
Ideal Bank Layout 


1 Space for public would be 
calculated by peak load, not 
allotted by guesswork. 


2 The cashier’s desk would be 
close to the door, giving him first 
contact with the public. 


3 The loaning officer, credit 
and note departments would be in 
the rear. 


4 There would be separate 
entrances for trust and safe de- 
posit departments, so that the 
bank after hours would be secure 
from robbery. 


5 If much cash is used in the 
community, (payrolls, ete.) there 
would be special protection for 
the cash teller. 


6 Bookkeepers and _ tellers 
would be in close contact, with 
quick access to recent records. 


7 Where savings business is 
important, have the savings de- 
partment “up front”. 





And Why 


business—Columbus Day, October 12 
is an example. The day following 
this holiday the staff of the bank must 
handle double deposits from the 
stores, and a double mail, while if it 
falls on a week-end the peak load 
sometimes becomes very heavy. In 
other localities, special crops or com- 
modities may determine the peak 
load. 

Whenever it may be, it is a very 
simple matter to count the persons in 
the lobby at the busiest times on such 
a day, and plan the new lobby to 
hold that number, plus (let us say) 
10% or 15% extra to allow for 
growth. It is pretty certain that the 
space so calculated will be adequate 
for all the rest of the year. 


The second point that might be 
observed in planning a lobby is the 
location of the officers. This is often 
a ticklish matter, because individual 
pride and temperament must some- 
times be reckoned with, and these in- 
dividuals are often the ones who 
have the deciding voice in the ap- 
proval of plans. However, as we are 
creating, here, an ideal layout, we 
shall assume that there is no “‘politi- 
eal’’ situation in the bank. 


The cashier is usually the manag- 
ing officer, in charge of detail, and 
his desk should be located as close to 
the main entrance as possible. It is 
well if he can have the ‘‘Informa- 
tion’’ sign on his own desk for by 
receiving all inquiries he can often 
secure new accounts, get leads for 
new business, and receive and speed- 
ily adjust complaints. If the com- 
plainant or inquirer has first to tell 
his story to a subordinate and then 
repeat it to the cashier, a grievance 
often becomes worse, or a promising 
lead for new business may be lost. 
The cashier, too, must be where he 
can see all that is going on both in- 
side the cages and out in the lobby, 
and a seat near the door can give him 
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Our staff artist’s conception of an ideal bank layout. 
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booths; relative location of cashier, new business desk, and loan officer; facilities for private office conferences. 
Note also position of the phone operator, with full view of the lobby through bullet-proof glass and with 


alarm and gas controls at her fingertips. 


a vantage point. 

On the other hand the loaning, 
eredit, and note departments can be 
as far in the rear of the bank as is 
practicable. It is true that loaning 
officers are usually the seniors, and 
often they feel that the most favored 
place in the lobby is theirs by right 
of seniority, but that does not alter 
the fact that their function is to lend 
money and there is every reason why 
the lending of money should be done 
with as little publicity as possible. 
New business and deposit business 
walks into the bank and should be 
welcomed and served immediately. 
Lending business walks anywhere 
where the loans are available, up- 
stairs or down, for the borrower feels 
that he is seeking an accommodation. 
The loaning officers moreover should 
be free from interruptions as far as 
possible, and be able to concentrate 
on their special problems. For these 


reasons, the loan department should 
have quarters well within the bank. 
The note and credit departments 
should be located as close as possible 
to the loaning officers so that time 
and steps can be saved. In many 
banks we have seen a procession of 
messengers carrying credit files from 
distant credit department quarters 
to the platform, with necessity for 
long telephone conversations between 
executives and credit managers. 
The protection of the bank from 
robbery is another matter that is too 
often neglected when a layout is be- 
ing planned. It is of very great 
urgency at the present time and has 
already become a factor in securing 
adequate insurance coverage. In 
the future risks are likely to be clas- 
sified with much greater care, and 
the really vulnerable banks will pay 
a rate so high that they will be prac- 
tically compelled to make costly 
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The stars indicate locked entrances to the working quarters. 


changes in their fixtures. For ex- 
ample the telephone operator should 
be placed where she can have a birds- 
eye view of the bank lobby, on a 
mezzanine for example or in a special 
aleove at one end of the lobby. Her 
door should always be kept locked 
from the inside, so that a gang could 
not first overpower her. The well 
organized robbers of today pass up 
banks with a telephone operator in 
a commanding and well protected 
position. 

Then there is the protection of 
large amounts of cash in payroll 
towns, or any place where cash cir- 
culates freely. There is a large part 
of the bank’s business that is done 
solely by check, and checks are use- 
less to bandits. Why not then use 
most of the tellers for the receipt of 
deposits of checks only, providing 
them with nominal amounts of cash 

(Continued on page 245) 
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Where To Find More 


Self-Liquidating Loans 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


RECENTLY traveled several 
| miles in a search for 

self-liquidating loans not now in 
banks. 

Frequently, when I have asked 
bankers in rural districts whether 
there were very many commercial 
loans available in the community, I 
have been given the answer that 
practically all business in the com- 
munity is done with farmers, and so 
there are no commercial loans. As 
a matter of fact, farmers provide a 
large percentage of the total number 
of commercial loans in the banks of 
the country, and these loans are 
practically always self-liquidating. 

A definition of a commercial loan 
is this: ‘‘ An advance made by a bank 
to a customer who will use the funds 
for facilitating a commercial trans- 
action such as the production, trans- 
portation, or sale of goods, or com- 
modities.’”’ 

It is because funds loaned to 
farmers are often for terms longer 
than ninety days that many banks 
have considered loans to farmers out 
of the commercial loan class. As a 
matter of fact, the short-term loans 
made by city banks to manufacturers 
are frequently made with the knowl- 
edge that they will not be liquidated 
for six months, or even longer. The 
characteristics that makes the loan a 
commercial loan, is that the money is 
used for the production, transporta- 
tion or sale of goods or commodities. 
Farmers use short time money for 
the production, transportation, or 
sale of goods. Practically all of the 
money they borrow, other than that 
borrowed to buy land, is of this type. 

That is why I searched on this 
particular trip for self-liquidating 
loans among farmers, in order to see 
if local banks have all of those avail- 
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Farmers and those selling to farmers are in a 
position now to provide banks with self- 


able. 
stopped at places of business where 


To make the search easy, I 


farmers would be likely to buy 
necessities for producing, transport- 
ing, or marketing products. 

In a certain Wisconsin town, I 
stopped at a feed dealer’s elevator. 

‘“‘Do your think there are any 
loans of local farmers that have not 
been made at the bank?’’ I asked. 

The dealer thought a minute. Then 
he said, ‘‘ Well, yes, I know there 
are. I make some myself.’’ 

‘‘How do you mean—you make 
them yourself?’’ I asked. ‘‘Are you 
in the business of lending money ?’’ 

‘*No, not exactly,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I give credit to the farmers who buy 
feed, and they pay the loan, or the 





Facts Disclosed By This 
Interview 


1 The dealer had previously 
carried the farmers on his books. 


2 When the farmers borrowed 
from the bank, their cash dis- 
count from the dealer was greater 
than the cost of the loan. 


3 The dealer found that his 
shipping cost per ton by carload 
from the mill was about 1/3 of his 
cost by truck. 


4 The mill had sold to the 
dealer at a small-quantity price, 
but when the latter borrowed at 
the bank, he was able to take ad- 
vantage of. the lower carload 
prices. 


5 By helping the farmer and 
the dealer, the banker discovered 
two new and profitable loan 


sources. 


liquidating loans, as this experience shows. 
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credit in this case, out of the funds 
they get in the sale of their dairy 
products. I don’t know why that 
shouldn’t be called a loan just as 
much as if they borrowed money at 
the bank.’’ 

‘Why don’t they borrow it at the 
bank?’’ I asked. 

*‘T don’t know, just a habit, I 
guess,’’ said the dealer. ‘‘They are 
in the habit of running bills here— 
and it is so much easier than going 
to the bank to borrow the money, and 
then bringing the money to me.” 

“‘Isn’t it rather hard on you?” 
I asked. ‘‘Don’t you have to take 
less profit than if you sold for cash?” 

‘*Yes, I do,’’ he said. ‘‘It costs 
money to carry a man’s account, 
that’s true. Of course, the way I 
get around it is to pass the credit on 
to the manufacturer from whom I 
buy feed, but if I were able to pay 
eash for my feed in carload lots, I 
could save money. 

‘‘Our company doesn’t allow us a 
eash discount, but I have an idea that 
there are some charges that I don’t 
know about.”’ 

‘*How do you ship now?’’ I asked. 

**T send my truck to the mill after 
the feed.’’ 

‘*How much can you haul in your 
truck ?’’ 

** About five tons.’’ 

‘What would the freight be on a 
earload lot?’’ 

‘‘Just a minute,’’ he said, ‘‘I'll 
eall the depot and find out.”’ 

_ He came back with the information 
that the rate would be $2.30 a ton 
on a mixed ear of feed. 

‘*You see,’’ he said, ‘‘I probably 
wouldn’t buy a full carload of one 
kind of feed. It would be mixed, 
because there are several different 
kinds that I buy.”’ 
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Loans to farmers, primarily for production of 
goods, are definitely commercial loans. There 
ate many of them available in every commu- 
nity. 
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‘All right,’’ I said, ‘‘How much 
does it cost you to bring the feed 
here on your truck?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, I am afraid 
to figure it out.”’ 

‘“‘T talked to a man yesterday,” I 
said, ‘‘ who had figured it out and he 
told me it cost him $5 or $6 a ton.’’ 

‘Gee whiz!’’ said the dealer. ‘‘If 
it costs that much, I am _ losing 
money.” 

‘‘Better do a little figuring,’’ I 
suggested. ‘‘Maybe it does cost you 
that much if you figure depreciation 
on your truck, the cost of gasoline, 
oil and upkeep, the cost of tires, the 
cost of insurance, and the man’s 
wages who drives the truck. _ I think 
you will find that you are paying 
a pretty good price, part of which 
could be saved if you could ship it 
by freight in carload lots.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s true. 
Furthermore, there is another ar- 
rangement of ours that I haven’t 
told you about. This feed that I 
bring in on the truck is stored in my 
elevator here just as it would be 
stored in the public warehouse, and 
while the manufacturer has rented 
my elevator as a public warehouse, 
and pays me a very small amount 
for it, at the same time, I have to 
pay more for the feed. As a matter 
of fact, I guess it costs me between 
a dollar and two dollars more a ton 
that way.”’ 

*‘Suppose,’’ I said, ‘‘that you 
shipped the feed in here in less than 
earload lots on the railroad. What 
would be the difference in freight.’’ 

**Well,’’ he admitted, ‘‘I’d like 
to know myself.’’ 

He called the depot on the tele- 
phone again and got the information 
that it would cost more than twice 
as much. 

“My farmer accounts usually run 
for about sixty days—sometimes 
less,’? explained the dealer. ‘‘If I 
gave the farmers a discount for 
eash, and could pay cash for what I 
buy, I still could make more money, 
because the farmers’ discounts would 
be less than my cash saving.”’ 

“‘Why have you never done it 
that way?’’ I asked. 


‘““Oh, I don’t know,”’ he said, 
‘‘never thought of it, I guess. It’s 
hard to change an old system. 

‘*What would the banker think 
about it?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Well, sir, to tell you the truth, 
I never talked to the banker about 
_”” 

‘‘Has the banker ever talked to 
you?”’ 

‘‘No, he’s never said anything 
about that to me. Say, I wonder 
why he doesn’t. It would be money 
in his pocket, wouldn’t it? He 
would have more loans. These 
fellows that have credit with me are 
perfectly good. They would pay 
their notes at the bank just as 
promptly as they pay their accounts 
to me. They have incomes every 
month from their dairy products. 
By golly, I think you’ve hit on an 
idea! Why don’t you go and tell 
the banker about it? If he would 
ask me, I would gladly let him go 
over my accounts and see if we 
eouldn’t get together and work out 
a plan, so he would lend the money 
instead of my carrying these fellows 
on my books.”’ 

‘*T will tell the banker about it,’’ 
I promised, ‘‘and you’ll hear either 
from him or from me.”’ 

The conversation at the bank was 
something as follows: 

‘*Do you suppose there are any 
self-liquidating loans among farmers 
in this vicinity that you do not have 
in the bank?”’ 

‘*Well, I never stopped to think 
about that,’’ admitted the cashier, 
‘*T suppose there are, though.”’ 

**Do you need more loans?’’ 
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‘*You’re darn right I do. I need 
a lot more.”’ 

‘*Where would you go to find them 
if you started out this morning to 
search for self-liquidating loans that 
you could rightfully handle in the 
bank?”’ 

‘*Well, you’ve sort of caught me 
off my guard,’’ said the cashier. ‘‘I 
don’t know.’’ 

Then I told him of my conversa- 
tion with the feed dealer. When I 
finished, he said : 

‘I don’t’ know why I never 
thought of that. The dealer and I 
have both been negligent. He’s a 
good customer at the bank, and I 
don’t doubt but that he has a lot of 
farmers on his books that are good 
customers here, too.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you get together with 
him ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, the only reason I can give 
is that we bankers in the past have 
sort of felt that people who wanted 
to borrow money should come to us. 
We have never been in the habit of 
going out and looking for loans. It 
looks, however, as though we were 
going to have to change our ways,”’ 
he admitted. ‘‘Maybe we will have 
to go out and ask people to borrow 
money instead of sitting here and 
waiting for them to come. 

**Too many other folks have been 
asking them to borrow money and 
that has taken business away from 
the banks. The automobile dealer 
asks a man to borrow money from a 
finance company to buy a car. He 
doesn’t ask him to borrow it at the 
bank.”’ 

“Tt looks to me,’’ I said, ‘‘as 
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though you have a little educating 
to do with the automobile dealers, 
too.”’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ said the 
banker. ‘‘I’m not so anxious for 
those automobile loans. If we should 
happen to get an automobile loan on 
which we had to take in a ear, we 
would be in a bad fix. We don’t 
know how to sell used ears.”’ 

‘*You wouldn’t need to take every 
loan that was offered to you, would 
you ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘No, I suppose not. To tell you 
the truth, what we need to do is to 
educate ourselves on the automobile 
business. If we knew more about it, 
I don’t doubt but that we could 
make a good many of the loans that 
are now made outside of this town. 
But to get back to the feed dealer, 
you have given me an idea. Dan 
Bowman is a good friend of mine, 
and I am just going to take your tip. 
I am going to go to his elevator and 
look over his accounts to see what 
business there may be there for the 
bank.”’ 

‘‘T am going to come through here 
again in about ten days,’’ I said. 
‘Would you be willing to tell me 
what the results of your negotiations 
with the feed dealer have been when 
1 return?’’ 

*‘Sure, I will,’’ said the cashier. 
**Glad to see you any time.”’ 


In about ten days, I returned, and 
I dropped into the bank. 

‘*How about self-liquidating loans 
among farmers?’’ I said. 

‘*Oh,’’ greeted the cashier, ‘‘you’re 
the fellow who was in here talking 
about the feed dealer a couple of 
weeks ago.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘how did the plan 
work out?’’ 

‘*Fine! Mighty fine! I went down 
that very evening after you were 
here. The dealer and I worked over 
his books for three solid hours. I made 
a number of notations, and finally, 
we worked out a plan. He agreed to 
buy his feed in ecarload lots, and I 
agreed to lend him the necessary 
money. That saved him a lot on 
freight and he got a better quotation 
on his feed. 

He told his customers that the 
bank would be willing to lend them 
the money to pay cash, and that the 
interest they would pay at the bank 
would be less that the cash discount 
he was willing to give. In other 
words, money could be made all 
around. He didn’t do this in a 
wholesale way—he talked the matter 
over personally with each individual 
farmer. The result was, that I had 
a good many farmers coming into the 
bank asking to borrow money. 

‘**What do you want it for?’ I 
always asked. 





To Protect Pen Points 





Even in this modern day of the 
fountain pen, there are still indis- 
pensable uses for the old style steel 
pen and wooden penholder. To 
protect the pen points, between 
intervals of use, salvage the rubber 
bulbs from discarded eye droppers 
and slip them over the ends of the 
pens, as shown in the illustration. 
The older the bulbs are, the better, 
as they become somewhat stiff and 
hard—and will prevent any damage 
to the points, even when dropped 
on the floor. They may be easily 
slipped on or off. 
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To Adjust A Light Cord 





To temporarily shorten an electric 
light cord, coil the exgess length of 
cord around.a piece of light card- 
board mailing tube, crossing the cord 
with a single loose knot. It cannot 
slip, there is no danger of kinking or 
spoiling the cord, and it will support 
considerable weight if necessary. 
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** *Well, this fellow down here at 
the elevator seems to think I ¢ap 
make more money by borrowing at 
the bank instead of running an ae. 
count with him.’ ”’ 

**Then it was my turn to explain 
the system. By the time the feed 
dealer and I had both explained: the 
proposition to the farmer, he was 
pretty well sold on it. I worked ont 
a plan whereby the cream checks 
were deposited in the bank, and de. 
ductions made from each one to ap. 
ply to the loan. It’s working beauti- 
fully! The dealer will make more 
money. The farmers will make more 
money. And the bank will make 
more money.”’ 

**Where does all that extra money 
come from?’’ I asked. 

‘*You know, I got to wondering 
about that myself,’’ admitted the 
eashier. ‘‘But when I did a little 
figuring, I soon saw that it comes 
out of the railroad and the manv- 
facturer who sells this man his 
feed.’’ 


**Do you think that the manufae- 
turer likes to do that?’’ I asked. 

‘*Of course, he does. He can then 
pay cash for his grain. He borrows 
less money himself. That’s what 
banks are for. To help everybody 
make more money by reducing the 
eharges that would be necessary to 
carry credit. The bank can carry 
credit more economically than a 
business house can, because it 
specializes in it and unless the bank 
gets more of these credits, we are 
going to have a mighty hard time 
making the bank pay. Your idea of 
there being a lot of self-liquidating 
loans in any farming community is 
certainly O. K., and I am glad you 
came, because it has shown me that 
there are a good many loans in this 
vicinity that ought to be in the bank 
that have not been here. I am get- 
ting some of them now, and I am 
going to get more.”’ 


A Minnesota bank made a loan 
with a special stipulation that the 
borrower must continue with his ad- 
vertising promotional activities. The 
loan was made at 4% with a special 
paragraph in the note stating that 
because of the low rates, the borrower 
must pay 1% of the net profits of the 
business during the life time of the 
note, as additional compensation for 
the loan. 
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would ‘tie in’ with 


of a bank signing a 
written contract 
without reading it, 
or relying upon oral representations 
as to the scope of the contract that 
do not appear therein. Doubtless 
this would rarely occur in any trans- 
action strictly within the field of 
banking, where the executive would 
be upon familiar ground. 

On the other hand, bankers, in 
common with other business men, 
are frequently so engrossed in their 
calling as to fall short in the exercise 
of their usual astuteness, when en- 
gaged in transactions somewhat out- 
side their field of interest. This 
rather surprising proposition may be 
illustrated by a brief review of two 
cases. 


Bank Relies On Oral 
Representations Of Salesman 
In Signing Contract 




























Here the cashier of a bank signed 
an advertising contract to run for a 
period of 18 months at a total cost 
of $156 payable weekly. The contract 
in plain terms provided for the de- 
livery of ‘‘78 Who’s Who advertis- 
ing engravings, with ads and lobby 
cards, bulletin, and copy of monthly 
letter’’. That was all. It also stip- 
ulated that : 

‘All promises and agreements are 
stated herein, and verbal agreements 
with salesmen are not authorized’’. 

The plaintiff, seller, began deliver- 
ing the advertising matter in accord- 
ance with the contract. The bank 
made a down payment of $26, but 
upon receipt of the material declined 
to make further payments on the 
ground that the reading matter did 
not ‘‘tie in’’ with the cuts, as the 
salesman had represented. The plain- 
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liable for the full amount of the contract. 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


tiff sued for the balance of the con- 
tract price. 

The trial court permitted the 
cashier to testify to the alleged oral 
representations of the salesman that 
did not appear in the written con- 
tract, and rendered judgment for the 
bank. On appeal, the higher court, 
in reversing the judgment and in 
directing judgment for the plaintiff, 
reasoned : 

‘‘We are of the opinion that the 
court erred in allowing the testimony 
of the cashier of the bank to be in- 
troduced before the jury. His testi- 


The cashier did not notice the auto- 
matic three-year renewal clause when 
he signed the contract. It’s too late 


now—the bank is bound to the full 
terms of the agreement. 








the cuts, was plainly 
contradictory of the 
terms of the written contract. This 
court has uniformly enforeed the 
general rule that a written contract 
cannot be contradicted or varied by 
evidence of an oral agreement be- 
tween the parties before or at the 
time of the execution of such con- 
tract.”’ (5 S. W. 2d. 335) 


Cashier Signs Without Reading 


In another case of this kind, the 
eashier of a bank signed a servic- 
ing contract that was to run for a 
period of two years. The contract 
further stipulated that it would be 
automatically renewed for another 
period of three years, unless the bank 
notified the advertising company to 
the contrary on a certain date follow- 
ing the expiration of the first two 
years signed for. 

The bank used and paid for the 
service for two years, but did not 
take advantage of its option to 
cancel at the end of that time. The 
servicing ‘company thereupon in- 
sisted that this inaction on the part 
of the bank resulted in a renewal of 
the contract for a further period of 
three years and brought suit for the 
balance due. The bank alleged fraud 
on the part of the salesman in re- 
spect to the force of the automatic 
renewal provision, and sought to 
have the contract reformed. In re- 
viewing the bank’s evidence on this 
phase of the case, the court said: 

‘The cashier testified that (the 
salesman) approached him on the 
subject at a very busy moment, and 
that he understood from (the sales- 
man) that the contract covered a 
definite period of two years, with the 


(Continued on page 236) 
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We Want Help 


More Than Entertainment 


By F. D. FORSYTH 


The cashier of the Bank of Athens, Athens, 
Ohio, believes that some city banks are 
missing an opportunity for constructive 
(and extremely profitable) service in the 
work of their country bank representatives. 


E MEET them at conven- 

\Y tions, and they are jolly good 

fellows. If, when we go to 
the city, we desire to attend the latest 
eraze in night clubs, if we would like 
to have tickets to the theatre or to a 
ball game, if we want a room at a 
hotel, he sees to it that our wants are 
satisfied. Apparently, so far as I 
have been able to observe, the coun- 
try bank representative is frequently 
employed because of his ability to 
entertain. No doubt it pays to em- 
ploy a man of this type—but is that 
the only kind of service the country 
banker wants of his city bank corre- 
spondent ? 

I have often wondered, after talk- 
ing with some of these men and after 
receiving replies such as, ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I’ll try to find out for 
you’’, to some banking question that 
puzzles, if the representative of the 
city bank should not be a great deal 
more than just a ‘‘hail fellow.’’ It 
has occurred to me that the visits of 
these men to the country bank should 
be—and sometimes are—not only one 
of good will, but one of helpfulness. 

I have also thought that, while be- 
ing fellows of the type who are pleas- 
ant to meet, these men should also 
be students of banking—especially 
students of the problems relative to 
country banking. The ones I like 
best are men who have attained 
success as country bankers before 
becoming associated with the city 
bank. 

It may be that the accounts of coun- 
try banks are not worth it but I have 
thought that it might be profitable 
to the city bank if its representative 
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could spend more time with the coun- 
try banker, when making his visit, so 
that he could impart information of 
possible value which he has gathered 
during his journeys. I feel that every 
banker, if he is on his toes, has some 
ideas of value and that he too would 
be willing, even pleased, to discuss 
these ideas with the city bank repre- 
sentative. It is possible that such 
discussions and exchanges of ideas 
might result in a better understand- 





Other Country Bankers Support Mr. Forsyth 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Forsyth has raised a challenging question which 
undoubtedly calls for an answer. Is his feeling on this subject indica- 
tive of a general attitude, or is he (and he admits the possibility) a 
“lone voice crying in the wilderness”? Does the “country” banker 
want entertainment, advice, or some mixture of both, from the repre- 
sentative of his city correspondent? 


Advance proofs of this article were sent to a number of “country” 
bankers in various parts of the United States, in an effort to determine 
the general reaction. We believe, with Mr. Forsyth, that the city 
banks will be extremely interested in the replies given here—and 
we invite more and longer letters, expressing opinions on this matter. 


“Country Bankers To Blame” 


I am inclined to think that prob- 
ably the attitude of the country 
banker has much to do with the con- 
dition discussed in this article. I am 
quite sure that in some instances the 
views expressed in the article are 
quite correct, but I am equally sure 
that in some instances the men em- 
ployed by the city banks, who are 
so pictured in the article, are actually 
men of more ability than given credit 


for. It seems to me that some of them 


‘themselves forced to do the things 
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mentioned in the article, for the ¢ 

reason that it is demanded of them 

by the country banker. ' 

There is no doubt that many of B ° 

the city banks have men on their— 7 

forces who can do nothing but attend . 
to the whims of the country banker. 


Possibly, there are too many of such 
men employed by the city banks J 
However, there are many good men 
employed by the city banks who find 
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the First National Bank of Louis- 
ville to be of constructive service 
to its correspondent banks. At the 
same time, however, it was well 
aware that the actual benefits from 
that service, through intermittent in- 
dividual contacts, left much to be 
desired. 

Seeking a more practical way of 
extending this helping hand, Presi- 
dent Ralph C. Gifford developed a 
series of two-day ‘‘clinics’’, or con- 
ferences, for the bankers of Ken- 
tucky and southern Indiana. 

Bankers have been invited to 
attend in groups of about 20, to facil- 
itate the round-table method of 
approach to the problems of reduc- 
ing bank costs and adding possible 
new sources of revenue. Meetings 
are held in the directors’ room of the 
bank, where the topics for discussion 
are presented by various bank ex- 
ecutives. 

In all, invitations have gone out 
to nearly 500 bankers in the terri- 
tory served by The First National, 
including customer and _ non-cus- 
tomer banks alike. 

In groups of similar size, the 
country bankers will continue to 
come in, as guests of the First Na- 
tional, until the entire field has been 
covered. The schedule has been 
carried out since the initial group’s 
meeting early in February, at the 
rate of one or two such meetings 
each week. It is expected by Mr. 
Gifford and his associates who lead 
the discussions that, before the series 
ends, the total attendance will have 
included nearly all of those who have 
received invitations. 

A feature of interest is a tour of 
the building which the First National 
occupies with its affiliated institu- 
tions, the Kentucky Title Trust 
Company, Kentucky Title Company, 
First Kentucky Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and others. After this tour, 


[' HAS always been the ideal of 


By WALTER DISTELHORST 
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We Help Our Correspondents 


Develop Better Banking Methods 


The First National Bank of Louisville, Ky., 
has (unknowingly) developed an answer to 
Cashier Forsyth’s plea for more construc- 


_ tive correspondent bank relations. 


The 


advertising manager announces the plan. 


opportunity is provided during the 
bankers’ visit to return to depart- 
ments in which they are especially 
interested and confer with those in 
charge on such details as they wish 
to have further explained. 

Vice President S. Albert Phillips, 
head of the Banks and Banking De- 
partment of the First National, 
being personally acquainted with 
practically every bank executive in 
Kentucky, is general host, aided by 
Iienry D. Ormsby, Jr., his assistant. 

President Gifford presides at the 
sessions and directs the discussions 
after every talk. As much time as 
is desired by the guests is devoted to 
the discussions of each part of the 
program. 

To save time, luncheons are served 
in the bank, prepared in the bank’s 





The Clinic Program 


First Day 
1 Welcome and Introductions. 
2 Loans and Credit Files. 


3 Profit Possibilities in Small 
Loans. 


4 Banking Costs, Service 
Charges and Results Reported. 
Second Day 


Bank Investments. 
Trust Business. 


ayn vv 


Government Bonds, and so 
on. 


8 Income Tax Problems. 
9 Summary of the Conference. 





own kitchen on the third floor. 
Dinner following the first day’s pro- 
gram is served at the Pendennis 
Club. During the bankers’ stay they 
are the First National’s guests at the 
Brown Hotel. Relaxation for the 
evening is provided at the Louisville 
theaters or elsewhere, as the visitors 
may wish; the visit of the first group 
coincided with the finish of the six- 
day bicycle races in Louisville, to 
which Messrs, Phillips and Ormsby 
took their guests after the dinner at 
the club. 

As is to be expected in a pioneer- 
ing effort of this character, some 
modifications were made of the 
program as the successive groups in- 
dicated preferences for certain infor- 
mation in their discussions. It is 
the aim of Mr. Gifford to make them 
as helpful as possible. That this 
has in large measure been accom- 
plished, was indicated even after the 
first group meeting by the approval 
expressed by those present. 

Mr. A. H. Eckles, of Hopkinsville, 
president of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, was in this group, cover- 
ing largely the first district of the 
state association, and he was especi- 
ally warm in commending the under- 
taking as being one in which all 
bankers in the state might co-operate 
with profit to themselves. 

Mr. Gifford, who conceived the 
idea of these ‘‘clinics’’, expressed 
his objectives in the following words 
in his invitation as addressed to the 
Kentucky and Southern Indiana 
bankers : 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Our Bank Has Seven Specialist 


“The small bank can—and should —have 


specialists in every :department,” says the 
executive vice president of the Poudre Valley 
National Bank of Ft. Collins, Colorado. 


‘“‘Do you departmentalize?’’ 

My answer is, ‘‘ We specialize.”’ 
In a country bank with a small per- 
sonnel, it is a bit difficult to confine 
activities of employees to certain de- 
partments, because that would crip- 
ple some of our service in case of 
unavoidable absence on the part of 
employees. 

However, we do specialize and feel 
that specialization is essential to first 
elass banking service. By specialize, 
I mean we have at least one man in 
each department who is a specialist 
in his work. He is well known in this 
community as such a specialist and 
our depositors feel free to consult 
him regarding matters pertaining to 
his field of activity. 

For instance, F. G. Cates is our 
service charge specialist. He has 
made a profound study of this sub- 
ject and not only analyzed our bank 
but also has been called upon to 
analyze many others and install serv- 
ice charges elsewhere, in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska. He de- 
veloped this specialization as a result 
of the fact that he is a splendid au- 
ditor and cashier and expert in cost 
accounting—all of which means 
many years of intelligent applica- 
tion to a certain type of work. 

H. N. Bales specializes in agricul- 
tural loans. He makes frequent in- 
spection trips to the country and 
knows, individually, every borrower 
and the condition of his equipment. 


) many bankers have asked me, 


We are indebted to Preston E. 
Reed, F. A. A. executive secretary, 
for the following most recent official 
opinion as to the correct wording to 
use when advertising a bank’s F. D. 
I. C. participation. 

The opinion, by L. E. Birdzell, 
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By CLAUDE L. STOUT 


He keeps in touch with irrigation 
conditions and the crop situation. 
Thus we are not blindly loaning 
money on crops doomed to failure. 
Mr. Bales also developed a budget 
form which each agricultural bor- 
rower is required to fill out. 

This officer enjoys visiting farm- 
ers and they enjoy having him come. 
The visits are valuable in maintain- 
ing the bank’s close relations with 
the farming community. But the 
real purpose of his trip is to keep in 
touch with the livestock and other 
property on which the bank may 
have a mortgage to secure loans. 

In the picture on the cover of this 
magazine, Mr. Bales is shown visit- 
ing a sheep rancher who has borrowed 
money on the sheep shown in the 
picture. A bank that does not have 
an officer who has the time and in- 
clination to visit farms sometimes 
discovers that the livestock which the 
mortgage indicates as protection for 
the loan in the bank, either is not 
worth as much as the mortgage calls 
for, or has not developed sufficiently 
because of the farmer’s inexperience 
in handling that particular kind of 
livestock. Each loan needs to be 
watched and with an agricultural 
specialist as an officer, there is no 
need of losses. 

J. L. Houser is our loan inspector 
specialist. His former work with 


Latest Statement On F DIC Advertising 


general counsel of the F. D. I. C., is 
in response to a letter from Mr. 
Reed, asking whether the word 
‘‘ouaranteed’ should be used: 
‘“You are advised that we are 
still of the opinion that it is advis- 
able...to use the word ‘‘insured’’, 
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the Great Western Sugar Company 
gives him a knowledge of agricy. 
tural conditions which is decidedly 
helpful to us. He inspects every 
chattel loan. Specializing in this 
field, he has worked out a system of 
reporting on crops, which has simpli. 
fied keeping such records and mage 
them more understandable. It al 
supplements Mr. Bales’ budget form. 
W. F. Neighbors is our bond gp. 
cialist. He has made a study of bonds 
and can discuss the entire field of in. 
vestments with any customer ina 
manner that inspires respect and 
confidence. He is able to carry on 
the work of other employees should 
it be necessary for him to do so, but 
this is his own particular field in 
which it is hard to find his equal. 
These last few months have kept 
Mr. Neighbors extremely busy in 
keeping track of changing condi- 
tions, and in deciding what needs to 
be done. He is keeping in constant 
touch with the industrial field and in 
the field of rail bonds so that the 
minute he sees an opportunity to in- 
vest, bank funds in some of these, he 
will be in a position to take advan- 
tage of the situation promptly. 
Louis Olsen has made a study of 
the financial condition of our various 
local governments such as school dis- 
tricts, county and city. Thoroughly 
conversant with such things, he can 
answer any question concerning the 
purchase of registered warrants in 
this community. 


rather than ‘‘guaranteed’’. Further- 
more, we see no objection to insured 
banks using advertisements which 
read: ‘‘Your deposits in this bank 


are insured up to $5,000 by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora 


tion.’ 





Our officers and | 
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US rEcTOR: J. b. Maser 


The Poudre Valley National Bank 
does not stop with knowing the 
quantity and condition of a bor- 
rowing farmer’s crops—they assist 
him in systematically budgeting 
his acreage and his estimated costs 
for producing a profit-crop. 

Following the policy of constant 
contact with agricultural loans, 
the “Crop Inspection Record” was 
devised to maintain a current pic- 
ture of the borrower’s condition. 


Board of Directors depend entirely 
upon his advice in purchasing such 
warrants. 

John D. Hartman is a _ recent 
graduate from law school and is 
specializing in trusts. This is a most 
satisfactory arrangement, for the 
reason that the bank’s attorney has 
far too many demands upon his 
time to adequately care for the Trust 
Department, and, on the other hand, 
the experience gained by the em- 
ployee is invaluable in his pursuit 
of the study of trusts. 

We even have a savings account 
specialist, Jasper Loomis. One of his 
outstanding characteristics is a fine 
friendliness. They say: ‘‘He never 
made an enemy.’’ Born and reared 
in this community, he went to school 


with many people now in business 
here. His disposition is such that 
people bring him their savings with 
a feeling of confidence. He emanates 
sincerity and cheerfulness and sel- 
dom loses an account. 

This emphasizes the fact that, 
very often, bank accounts are due to 
the activities of certain individual 
officers. The activities of Mr. Loomis 
are among the people who are savers. 
He talks with them about personal 
matters of all kinds, whereas our 
other specialists talk to our custom- 
ers rather exclusively about the par- 
ticular phase of the customer’s 
business represented by these spe- 
cialists. 

We believe that savings may well 
be increased at any time. We realize, 
further, that the bank is the only 
institution that is in a position to 
encourage this thriftiness. In our 
ease, we have assigned the job to 
Mr. Loomis. 

As will be very evident to the 
reader, all of these men became 
specialists by specializing, not mere- 
ly by appointment. 

In other words, we did not sudden- 
ly decide that, in an age of specializa- 
tion, we ought to have some spe- 
cialists—and immediately go around 
the bank and announce: ‘‘ Beginning 
tomorrow, you are to be designated 
as our Specialist on Agricultural 
Loans’’, to the man whom we had 
arbitrarily picked to assume that 
title. That would have been getting 
the cart before the horse—and would 
have been of little value in develop- 
ing a more efficient functioning of 
our organization. 


All of these men, because of their 
individual personalities, or because 
of their intense interest in some 
phase of their work, or because they 
saw a need for improving the routine 
in their departments, deliberately set 
themselves to the task of developing 
their methods and increasing their 
knowledge. 

Because they reached a_ point 
where they knew more than ‘any 
other person in the bank about some 
particular part of the work, could 
talk about it authoritatively and do 
it expertly, they became specialists. 

Our specialization even extends to 
our Board of Directors: B. F. Hottel 
as a capitalist; Judge F. W. Stover 
as a lawyer; F. J. Shantz as a drug- 
gist; J. H. Robertson as a retired 
merchant; S. D. Hall as an automo- 
bile dealer. Being specialists in their 
own line, naturally they will apply 
their own successful business manage- 
ment to the bank’s progress. 

We get very definite services from 
each of these directors. In another 
issue, I will give more specific infor- 
mation as to just what each director 
does for the bank. It is remarkable 
what quantity of help can be secured 
from directors when they are encour- 
aged to think about the bank as they 
think about their business. 

Thus, while all of our departments 
overlap and interlace, there is a man 
in every department who specializes 
in his work. We always encourage 
any tendency on the part of an em- 
ployee to specialize, and often bring 
to light an ability which might other- 
wise be of no value to the employee 
or to the bank. 





Specialists In This Bank 


1 Service Charges —Study of 
auditing and cost accounting has 
made Mr. Cates a recognized 
specialist for the region as well 
as for his own bank. 


2 Agricultural Loans—By 
constant field work, Mr. Bales 
knows farming problems and 
keeps close to the crop situation. 


3 Loan Inspector — Mr. 
Houser inspects all chattel loans 
and makes periodic crop reports. 

4 Bonds—Specialization in in- 
vestments gives Mr. Neighbors 
full knowledge of the market 
and enables him to inspire con- 
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fidence in customers. 


5 Municipal Finance — Mr. 
Olsen has concentrated on the 
financial condition of the local 
governments. 


6 Trusts — With a law school 
background, Mr. Hartman is able 
to watch the bank’s interests and 
to handle legal details without 
constantly calling in the bank’s 
attorney. 


7 Savings Accounts—Mr. 
Loomis has concentrated on the 
traits of friendliness and sincer- 
ity, so essential in the extremely 
human savings account relations. 
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Points Out To 





OR many years subsequent to 
h:: entrance of the National 
City Bank of New York into 
the personal loan field, commercial 


banks here and there established such 
departments or offered a similar type 







of service. 
Recently James A. Moffett, Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator, has 







been urging and predicting that, as 
a result of the wide-spread adoption 
of modernization loans under Title 
I of the National Housing Act, many 
more commercial banks would not 
only enter the character loan field, 
but would make of this service a 
major banking function. So firm is 
Mr. Moffett in this belief that he 
states, that we may be on the verge 
of a new era in banking. 

There is no disagreement with 
Mr. Moffett here. It is possible—in 
fact, one may say it is probable, if 
one first disposes of a sufficient num- 
ber of ‘‘ifs.’’ 

It is these ‘‘ifs’’ and their back- 
ground that bring forth the follow- 
ing comments on problems in hand- 
ling personal loans. 

First of all, though, it may be well 
to clarify a point having a pertinent 

























1 Personal loan departments 
require a personnel double that of 
commercial departments. 

2 A loan of $200 must be inves- 
tigated equally as carefully as a 
loan of $20,000. 

3 It costs the bank approxi- 
mately $4.20 to accept 12 pay- 
ments, against $3 discount and $1 
investigation fee on a $50 loan. 
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A Morris Plan Banker 





Commercial Banks 


Pitfalls To Avoid In 
The Small Loan Field 


bearing upon the interpretation the 
reader may place upon these re- 
marks. There is an axiom in the life 
insurance business that where most 
insurance has been sold most insur- 
ance can be sold. Morris Plan Banks, 
pioneering in the personal loan, col- 
lateralized by character and earning 
power, realize that their field will 
widen as there is a broader accept- 
ance of the soundness and wisdom of 
this type of loan both by the bor- 
rowing public and the lending banks 
of the country. 

With it understood that Morris 
Plan Bankers want to see a more uni- 
versal acceptance and application of 
their type of banking, the problems 
that are set out here can be appraised 
by the commercial banker, not as a 
deterrent to his entry in the personal 
loan field, but as a partial guide to 
save him possible grief and to direct 
his more intelligent approach to the 
program. 

A number of afticles have ap- 
peared in various banking journals 
telling of the profit to be had in this 
field; telling of the simplicity with 
which it can be handled ; of the small 
cost incident to its operation; of the 


Some Morris Plan Experiences 


4 Only 1% of personal loan 
borrowers become savers after 
the loans are paid. 


5 60% of these borrowers re- 
peat their loans. 


6 25% get one or more delin- 
quent payment notices. 


7 Loss experience, low at the 
beginning of a loan department, 
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absence of loss on this type loan; of J Chai 
the new customers gained and old | the Na 
customers retained; of the savings | in his 
accounts to be built up from erst. § operat 
while borrowers; and that no new § millio 
executive need be employed—just J depar' 
take a senior clerk, rope off a small § ing $2 
space, tack up a sign ‘‘Personal § who ¥ 
Loans,’’ and watch the business and “B 
profits roll in. It all sounded like § says, 
easy money. and 

It has been observed that most of } Home 
these articles were from the pen of § ciden 
the early convert, and few have come § nance 
from the veteran commercial bank } surgi 
personal loan department that has | boys 
grown to large proportions. Morris | unfo 
Plan bankers know the answer, and § tinue 
it is hoped that this article may He 
be of service, not to frighten others — best 
out of contemplated installations, | men’ 
but, first of all to keep them from ex- J isa 
pecting too much (and subsequently J a ve 
damning the business), and second, — in} 
to express the sober side, so that in f is it 
entering this field the commercial | pre 
banker will do so wisely and with the — mal 
proper degree of expectancy related — FH 
to the experience of the personal — in’ 
loan bank and the personal loan de- 


partment of the commercial bank. 





tio 
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tends to grow over a period of in 
years. br 
8 The small borrower is more W 
sensitive about his affairs than the st 
commercial borrower. m 
9 Banks contemplating per 
sonal loan departments should 
first ascertain the reasonable ex- ¥ 
pectancies, determined on a true t 
cost basis. s 
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The president of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia knows the limitations of the personal 
loan business. As A. B. A. liaison officer, he 
extends a guiding hand to commercial 
bankers who contemplate entering this field. 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


Chairman James H. Perkins of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
in his annual report upon the 1934 
operations of his bank, tells of 30 
nillion dollars loaned in his personal 
department to 99,353 people, averag- 
ing $276 per loan, and of 3,630 others 
who were given FHA loans. 

“Behind almost every loan,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is a story of good citizenship, 
and often of courage and faith. 
Homes are established, expenses in- 
eidental to the birth of children fi- 
nanced, lives are saved by timely 
surgical attention, the education of 
boys and girs, threatened by some 
unforeseen family crisis, is con- 
tinued.’’ 

Here we have a description of the 
best publicized personal loan depart- 
ment of a commercial bank. But it 
isa highly specialized department of 
avery large bank, with 72 branches 
in New York City. The department 
is in the charge of a very able vice 
president, who had a large part in 
making a success of Title I of the 
FHA while he was on volunteer duty 
in Washington. 

To get an opposite picture, there 
is the story of a bank in a large 
southern city with a 25 million dol- 
lar balance sheet and six branch of- 
fies. This bank preceded the Na- 
tional City in this field. Its depart- 
ment was first put in the basement 
in charge of a former salesman of 
building and loan shares. Later it 
Was moved to an annex on the main 


street level in charge of a department’ 


manager who did not rate a title. 
From the articles appearing in 
magazines written by the bank’s ad- 
Vertising manager, one could draw 
the conclusion that here was a highly 
Successful venture of no mean pro- 


portion. Six years later, when this 
bank failed to open after the Bank 
Holiday, the Morris Plan Bank lo- 
eated in that city purchased the en- 
tire portfolio of good accounts from 
the receivers for a total settlement 
price of $79,000. 


The small loan borrower isn’t (usually) 
a potential commercial borrower who 
hasn’t yet grown to big loan size. He is 
a distinctly separate type, who must be 
dealt with by methods widely different 
from commercial loan routine. 


Morris Plan Banks have a person- 
nel at least double the number of 
those required to operate a com- 
mercial bank of similar resources. 
This usually applies equally to per- 
sonal loan departments in commercial 
banks. A loan of $200 must be as 
carefully, in most instances more 
earefully, investigated than a loan of 
$2,000 or $20,000. There are twelve 
loan deposits to be made on a per- 
sonal loan of $500, whereas a $5,000 
commercial loan is most often paid 
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out with but one deposit after, at 
most, two or three renewals. 

It is for these added costs of in- 
vestigation, booking, collection and 
delinquency follow-up that the ap- 
parently higher cost is charged. It 
is not for the use of the money; it is 
for the extra handling cost involved. 

Morris Plan ‘Banks know their 
costs accurately, by a well developed 
method of mutual reporting and 
analysis of all items that make up 
overhead, costs of money, supervision, 
taxes and supplies. They know that 
it costs approximately 35 cents to ac- 
cept a deposit on a loan. They know 
that 12 times 35 cents is $4.20, and 
that $3 discount and $1 investigation 
charge on a $50 loan create a heavy 
operating loss for the bank. They 
have figures to show that no profit 
is made on any Morris Plan loan un- 
der $200. (Note the average of $276 
for the National City Bank.) 

Another fact that twenty five - 
years’ experience has taught Morris 
Plan Banks is that only one per cent 
of their borrowers become savers 
after their loans are paid out. They 
know that, contrary to early impres- 
sions, experience proves that small 
borrowers rarely, if ever, become 
larger borrowers.’ They know that 
60% of the borrowers repeat their 
loans. They know that one out of 
every four borrowers gets one or 
more delinquent notices for lateness 
in making required weekly or month- 
ly loan deposits. They know that 
loss experience is low at the begin- 
ning of a loan department and has — 
a tendency to grow over a period of 
years. 

One outstanding Morris Plan Bank 
for three years had a loss experience 
of 1/100 of 1%. Before many years 
it raised its reserves from 14 tol% of 
1% of loans made to cover its loss 
experience. This low ratio is only 
achieved at substantial cost and 
well organized collection service. 


Commercial bankers know as well 
as, if not better than, Morris Plan 
Bankers that the small borrower is 
as sensitive and touchy about his 
affairs as the corporation executive. 
Commercial bankers report great 
difficulty in directing former bor- 
rowers on the 60, 90 day basis to their 
personal loan department, and many 
commercial bankers who have set out 
as crusaders to install a personal 
loan department for all borrowers of 

(Continued on page 241) 
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Agricultural Credits Discussed 
In 15 Books Now Available 


This is the first of a series of articles in 
which Rand M€Nally Bankers Monthly will 
provide its readers with analyses of books 
available on various phases of banking. 


By J. E. ADELL 













Credit in the United States.’’ The 
oldest book, ‘‘Rural Credits, Land 
and Cooperative’? by Myron T. 
Herrick and R. Ingalls is a broad 


Wright, does cover the subject from 
the bank’s standpoint. From read- 
ing the book, it becomes apparent 
that its purpose is to furnish a com. 
prehensive outline of this many. 
sided long-term financing problem. 
The book is essentially the elementary 
conclusion of studies based upon the 
development of the farm mortgage 
situation in the United States. Some 
of the subjects considered are: The 
needs of American farmers for farm 


eredits and loans to farmers 

may be divided into six classes. 
There are the general books, the books 
discussing farm mortgage financing, view of agricultural credits, both at 
those discussing intermediate credits, home and abroad. Mr. Herrick, who 
one discussing service to farmers, was, at the time this book was 
those discussing bank loans to farm- written (1914), American Ambas- 
ers, and one book, just issued, that sador to France, was for 28 years 
shows how to explain bank prin- connected with the Society for Sav- 
ciples to farmers. ings in the ecity of Cleveland, a 
There are six books that classify mutual or cooperative type of sav- 


Bex that discuss agricultural 
















































































as ‘‘general’’, as indicated in the ings bank. It was quite natural, mortgage credits, the origin and 
list which accompanies this article. therefore, that he should give a great development of farm mortgage 
As a rule, these books outline agricul- deal of study in this book to co- banking, banking systems and 








tural credits for the student or legis- 
lator who may wish to have a broad 
general view of farm financing. 
The latest one was published in 
1932 by the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany and is written by E. 8S. Sparks. 
Its title explains rather clearly what 


operative or mutual banking. 
There are three books available on 


agencies in the United States, hand- 
ling farm mortgage credits, legal and 
farm mortgage financing, as listed financial aspects of farm mortgages, 
in the panel. The Federal Farm investors in farm mortgages, market- 
Loan System in Operation is devoted ing of farm mortgage securities, 
exclusively to its subjects and does taxation of mortgage credits, valua- 
not refer to farm mortgage finane- tion of farm mortgages by different 















































these general books cover. It is: ing by banks. However, Farm agencies and for different purposes, 
“*History and Theory of Agricultural Mortgage Financing by Ivan and the factors affecting the prices 














of agricultural lands. 

The book has an appendix 
which contains an account of 
the registration of land titles 
in the United States and the 
legal and economic problems 
involved. It outlines miseel- 
laneous state land banking 


























You need no longer grope blindly 
through the voluminous field of 
banking literature for the worth- 
while writings on any particular 
subject. Rand M Nally Bankers 
Monthly is instituting this new 
service to assist you in making the 
best use of your reading time. 
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schemes. It describes the use of 
public funds by states for financing 
agriculture and gives some aspects 
of farm mortgage history. 

Intermediate agricultural credits 
are treated in two studies made by 
ghat is now known as the Brookings 
Institution, a research organization 
jeated in Washington, D. C. How- 
ever, the first report was published 
by the Macmillan Company, as noted 
in the panel. 

These are very thorough reports 
of investigations that were made by 
unbiased research men and give a 
great deal of information to those 
interested in taking advantage of 
the facilities offered by the inter- 
mediate credit banks. It must be 
remembered that commercial banks 
ean take advantage of these facilities 
to add to their own local loans with- 
out tying up funds for too long a 
time. 

This matter of intermediate 
credits is one subject that certainly 
should be studied by every local 
banker who is not already making 
use of the intermediate credit banks. 
These two books appear to be the 
only ones available on the subject, 
but they are probably adequate for 
most anyone wishing to study inter- 
mediate credits. 

The little book, The Agricultural 
Department, was written in 1923 
when many banks were looking for 
ways to be of service to farmers. 
The idea back of this service plan, 
however, proved to be, at that time, 
largely a matter of expense to the 
bank, rather than a matter of in- 
creasing the bank’s income—except 
indirectly. 

Practical help for commercial 
bankers in improving the status of 
loans to farmers is provided in three 
books. The oldest one is Bank Credit 
and Agriculture under the National 
and Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tems, by Ivan Wright. It is divided 
into three parts. Part one considers 
the farmers’ need of short term 
eredits and intermediate credits. 
Part two considers short term agri- 
cultural credit conditions under the 
national banking system. Part 
three considers short term credit for 
agriculture under the Federal Re- 
serve System, and shows how the 

federal reserve banks can be used 
to inerease the profits of local banks 
by rediscounting when necessary. 
Financing the Livestock Industry 
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Six Classes Of Books On 
Agricultural Credit 
General 


Rural Credits, Land & Cooperative 
$2.75, (1914) M. T. Herrick and R. Ingalls 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 W. 32n d 


Street, New York Oley United State. 
8 s 


Farm Credits in 
and Canada 

(Rural Science Ser.) $3.50 (1924) James R 

Morman, The Macmillan Co., 60 Fift 

Avenue, ‘New York a 

Farmer’s Campaign For Credit’ 

(1927) ee oe Spupeten- 
W. 32n Street, 


Principles of "Agricultural Credit 
$4.00 a Vv. Lee, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City 

History and Sine of Agricultural 

Credit in the United States 

E. S. Sparks. With foreword b 
N. Carver, $3.75 (1932), The A 
_— Co., 393 4th Avenue, New York 


Farm Mortgage Financing 


Federal Farm Loan System 
2. 40 (1916) Herbert Myrick, Orange Judd 
te rm Co., 15 E. 26th Street, New 


York City 

Federal Farm-Loan System In 
oO i 

$3.00 (1921) A rud, Harper and 


Brothers, 49 E. Sard treet, New York 
ty 


Farm Mortgage Financing 

$3.00 (1923) Ivan Wright, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City 


Intermediate Credits 


Federal Intermediate Credit System; 
with the aid of the council and 
staff of the Institute of Economics 
(Inst. of Economics. Investiga- 

i. Economics) 

aude Leon Benner, The 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New 

fax S City. (2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 


Ten _ of Federal Intermediate 
Credits (Inst. of Economics Pub- 


eda Baird and C. L. 
Benner, Brookings Institution, 722 Jack- 
son Place, W., Washington, D. C. 


Service To Farmers 


Bank Agricultural Department 

(Bank ew Ser.) 
$1.25 om Ward, Bankers Pub- 
dining Co 85 Madison *Ave., New York 


Bank Loans To Farmers 


Bank Credit and Agriculture under 
the National and Federal Reserve 


Banking Systems 
$3.0 00 2 gen Tran Wri Wright, McGraw-Hill 
, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
poe City 
Financing the Livestock Industry 
a ~e of Economics, Investigations 


. Economics) 
$2.50 (1926) Forest Mabry Larmer, 
Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Pl., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Bank 


ement 
$5.00 (1930) H 


Stronck and J. Eigel- 
berner, Rand Mcnalty and Com y, 
536 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Illino 


Any of these books may be 

ordered from the publishers 
direct, or from Rand M®°Nally 
Bankers Monthly, Chicago. A 
check for the price should accom- 
pany the order, or the books can 
be ordered to be sent C. O. D. 
The compete library of 15 books 
would cost $43.90. 





is another investigation by the 
Brookings Institution, and contains 
a survey of all the lending agencies 
that have had a part in financing 
livestock. 

Bank Loan Management by H. N. 
Stronck and J. Eigelberner, discusses 
agricultural credits from the prac- 
tical standpoint of the operating 
banker. Mr. Stronek and Mr. Eigel- 
berner were engaged for some time, 
previous to the writing of this book, 
in assisting boards of directors in 
improving the management of their 
banks. Inasmuch as all banks are 
eonnected with agricultural loans in 
one way or another, this was a 
prominent feature in this book which 
is still standard. If you desire to 
eheek your lending policies with 
some reliable source, this is the book 
to use. 


A Forgery Trick 


Besides the out and out crook, 
there is ever an additional danger to 
banks from old time depositors, who, 
for various reasons, go wrong. 

Carleton was an automobile dealer 
and a likeable fellow. He had been 
in the used car business successfully 
for more than five years and carried 
a fair account in his home town bank. 

In surrounding towns where he 
was able to establish agents, and 
where he could discount his automo- 
bile paper, he also carried accounts. 
His personality inspired confidence 
and the banks were all inclined to 
help him. 

The usual procedure when borrow- 
ing was to leave the purchasers con- 
tract together with the note which 
Carleton indorsed. Carelessly, he 
was allowed to bring in the insurance 
papers later. 

Secret family troubles worried 
him and at last drove him to desper- 
ation. He made up his mind to col- 
lect all the cash he could and leave 
the country. He offered his cars at 
bargain prices and soon had a con- 
siderable collection of notes. 

On the chosen day he made the 
eireuit. Calling on each of his banks, 
and making an excellent plea in each 
ease, he discounted all the notes they 
would take. 

He had ample time to get away 
before it was discovered that he had 
forged duplicate notes and contracts, 
leaving six banks with papers to the 
same cars. 
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Utility Security Holders 


HE other day I had occasion 
ik stop in for a chat with a 

leading Chicago banker, whose 
institution handles the bond account 
of some hundreds of banks in other 
cities. 

**T would like to find out how your 
bank views the present political and 
economic situation as it affects the 
utilities,’’ I said. 

‘*Well,’’ replied the banker, ‘‘so 
far as the economics of the industry 
are concerned, it seems to me that 
the utilities are fairly sound. It is 
true that holders of stocks and bonds 
in the utilities bought their secur- 
ities, in large measure, on the basis 
of 1925-29 prices, and they have had 
to take their losses the same as the 
investors in any other type of secur- 
ity. The industry is sound, so far 
as efficient operation, demand for 
power, and general stability are con- 
cerned, provided the element of 
polities is not injected into the 
utility question. 

**Utilities are the football of the 
politician. Evils existed in the in- 
dustry and such abuses should be 
eliminated. However, the consuming 
public does not suffer from the effect 
of any over-capitalization that has 
existed. Rates are based on a fair 
return on the valuation of the prop- 
erties as they stand at the present 
time, rather than on the capitaliza- 
tion as represented by stocks and 
bonds of the utility companies. This 
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Here is described a plan in which thous- 








ands of utility investors have joined to 
protect themselves against unfair and 


unnecessary government 


competition. 


By FRANK THAYER 


Protection For 


is not fully understood by many 
persons. 

‘*Yet the consumer who is getting 
what almost any fair minded citizen 
would eall an equitable rate will be 
forced to pay higher taxes because 
of the government plan to establish 
hydro-electric plants in several parts 
of the country and to make loans to 
cities over the nation for the purpose 
of establishing municipal power 
plants or of improving and enlarging 
present municipal plants.”’ 

‘“‘Then, you think that if the 
government would tighten up regu- 
lation so that abuses could not again 
occur, rather than threaten to wipe 
out the investor-owned utility com- 
panies, the economies of the utility 
situation would be relatively sound 
and the investor would be fairly well 
protected ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes, that’s about the way I 
would express it,’’ he replied. 

‘“Would your bank recommend 
utility stocks for investment?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*Generally, no. Our bank would 
not recommend utility stocks for a 
long-time investment, say for a five- 
year period. Because of the political 
situation, the dangers to the utility 
stock values are too apparent,’’ said 
the banker. 

‘*Would you lend money on utility 
stocks or bonds today, even in light 
of the political uproar about the 
utilities?’’ I inquired. 


‘*Lending money on utility secur. 
ities is quite a different situation 
from recommending utility securities 
for investment over a long period. 
Today we make no discrimination in 
granting a loan on utility securities, 
but naturally, we do not lend as 
much as we would have when the 
stocks were selling at a higher level. 
Today we are asking a margin of at 
least 3344% on the market value of 
the securities. 

‘“‘The complete picture has not 
been given when I tell you that we 
would not discriminate making loans 
on utility securities. In the first 
place, loans —'e made for short 
periods—30, 60, to 90 days. We do 
not expect that the TVA will be able 
to wipe out our margin requirements 
within such a short time. After all, 
the industry is sound, if the radicals 
in Washington would let the utilities 
alone. 

*‘It should be understood that 
before we make a loan, we consider 
factors other than the value of col- 
lateral. Even with the best security 
in the world, we would not care to 
make a loan until we knew whether 
the prospective borrower were a cus- 
tomer or depositor in our bank. 
What is his character? And what 
are the prospects of his repaying the 
loan on time? After all, the collat- 
eral put up on a loan is secondary. 

‘*Here in Chicago, we know quite 
a bit about the utility business and 
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ye know, relatively, the soundness 
of certain companies under normal 
pusiness conditions, free from polit- 
eal intrigue and harassment. 

“The situation with the country 
janker who carries utility securities 
in his portfolio is somewhat different. 
He is not able to keep as close a 
check on the companies, as do the 
larger banks which are handling 
more transactions and are better 
quipped from the viewpoint of in- 
yestment analysis,’’ concluded the 
banker. 

This banker thus briefly discussed 
the financial ‘‘ picture’’ of the utility 
investor and his problem. I believe 
this banker is representative. of a 
host of men in the banking world. 
He would not recommend utility 
stocks for investment for a long-time 
pull. Whether he would recommend 
an investor to hold or sell his secur- 
ities is, of course, a difficult question. 
Clearly, no investor wants to sell his 
holdings, now held at a loss, if 
leaders in Congress can be convinced 
that the present utility bills, destruc- 
tive of the investor’s interest, could 
be corrected so as to protect his 
security holdings. 


Utility Investors Organize 


For the protection of investors in 
utility securities, the American 
Federation of Utility Investors was 
formed in Chicago late in 1933. In 
a little more than one year from the 


date of its founding, the Federation 
had more than 50,000 members. In 
this period, the organization was 
perfected. Six million pieces of 
direct mail literature were distrib- 
buted. 

At the beginning of the year 1935, 
plans were effected to petition the 
74th Congress to stop government 
competition ‘with the utility indus- 
try, which competition is impairing 
the value of securities, increasing 
the tax burden, and they believe, re- 
tarding economic recovery. Between 
January 1, 1935 and March 1, 1935, 
more than 200,000 signatures were 
obtained to this petition. It was 
estimated that, at the rate at which 
petition cards were being sent in to 
the Federation, there would be 
1,000,000 signatures early in May, 
1935, following which, the petition 
is to be presented to Congress. 

As a result of the distribution of 
literature, newspaper publicity, and 
organization activity, thousands of 
letters have been sent to senators 
and representatives, in protest to 
the present government policies, 
seemingly destructive of the interests 
of private investors. It is difficult to 
estimate how many such letters have 
been sent, but from evidence avail- 
able, it is safe to state, according to 
the officers of the Federation, that a 
pronounced effect has been made 
upon Congress and that many mem- 
bers of Congress are appreciative of 


the plight of the utility investor. 

Obviously, abuses in the utility 
industry should be corrected. But 
it is unnecessary to burn down the 
barn to get rid of the rats. 

The Federation is a non-profit 
organization, seeking to protect the 
interests of the individual investor. 
Its income is derived from individual 
holders of utility securities, and from 
banks and insurance companies 
which, because of their reserve 
holdings in utility securities, have a 
problem identical with the individual 
investor. 

While the interests of the investor 
in utility securities can be no more 
secure than the industry itself, and 
while thus the economic interest of 
the industry and the investor are 
parallel, contributions from utility 
companies are not accepted by the 
Federation. The policy of Dr. Hugh 
S. Magill, president of the American 
Federation of Utility Investors, is 
that the investors themselves have 
their own interests that demand pro- 
tection and stability; that these 
interests of the investor must remain 
distinct from the utility companies 
themselves. 

The number of owners of utility 
securities in the United States is 
variously estimated at from 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000. These owners have 
been unrepresented, as a class. But 
now, the inVestor in utility securities 


(Continued on page 242) 


What The American Federation Of Utility Investors Is Doing 


1 Mailing millions of pieces of educational literature. 


2 Securing a gigantic list of signatures to a petition asking 
Congress to stop government competition with the utility 


industry. 


3 Promoting the writing of thousands of individual letters 


to congressmen. 
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CO. applied for a line of credit, 

and to back up its request sub- 
mitted the usual statement. The in- 
ventory represented one-third of the 
total quick assets. This seemed to be 
too large a proportion, and called 
for detailed investigation. 

This investigation had to be made 
by some one more or less familiar 
with the business. An auditor’s re- 
port on such a matter would not be 
very helpful. It is quite common for 
banks to have an independent audit 
made in a case like this, but the audi- 
tor, you must remember, checks only 
the accuracy of the statement and 
does not look into certain items which 
are of even more importance to the 
bank. 

If the inventory is too heavy in 
proportion to other quick assets, that 
may not necessarily be the fault of 
the inventory. It may be that other 
quick assets should be increased, 
rather than to decrease the inventory. 
This can be determined only by an 
intelligent investigation of the busi- 
ness, by a man knowing something 
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[co STEEL FABRICATING 





Credit 


Warnings 


@When machines and tools lie idle be- 
cause their products have become out- 
moded, then neither machines, tools, or 
stock belong in the inventory except for 
their second-hand or junking value. 





@If you feel any uncertainty about any 
particular inventory item, the author 
advises that you hire an experienced 
industrial engineer to investigate plant, 
product, and market. 


about it. Perhaps it will be necessary 
in some eases to employ an industrial 
engineer for such an investigation. 
As an illustration of what is some- 
times found by this type of investi- 
gation, The XYZ Co. recently sub- 





Dangerous Inventory 
Items 


1 Nearly one third of a factory 
inventory was discovered to be 
steel sheets that were worth little 
more than junk because they had 
been obsolete for the eight years 
they had been carried at their 
original cost in this company’s 
assets. 


2 Enough parts for an obsolete 
machine to fill orders for 100 
years were discovered to be 
carried at full value. 


3 Many useless machines were 
found in another inventory at a 
price far more than their liquid- 
ating value. 
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Inventory 


An inventory is not a black figure on white 
paper. It is an assortment of goods—some of 
which may be only junk of little value, as 
shown by the interesting experience told here. 


By M. G. HERMETET 


mitted a statement to a bank that con- 
tained a suspicious inventory item. 
It so happened that the bank had 
been granting this firm a line of 
credit for many years, and the in- 
ventory had always been about the 
same. When an engineer checked 
the inventory at the plant he dis- 
covered some astounding things. 

Fully one-third of the stock listed 
was nothing more than junk. Quite 
a large proportion of this one-third 
was represented by steel sheets— 
raw material that had never been 
used and never would be used. This 
particular type of steel sheet was 
obsolete. The sheets should have 
been sold months before as junk. 

Another astonishing item in the 
inventory was a large collection of 
parts for a machine that had not 
been on the market for years. These 
parts were carried at their full value, 
and an investigation showed that 
only two or three parts were sold in 
the course of a year. According to 
this, the parts entered in the inven- 
tory would have lasted for at least 
a hundred years! Certainly, that is 
not a legitimate item for the inven- 
tory. 

What can a banker do about 4 
situation like this? The first thing 
he can do is to advise liquidation 
of such obsolete items. If the advice 
is not taken promptly, then he can 
insist upon liquidation. If the in- 
ventory is still not liquidated, then 
it is perhaps necessary to insist 
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upon the loan being paid, and the 
account closed. 

It frequently happens in these 
days of progress that a factory may 
suddenly discover that a certain 
product it manufactures has become 
obsolete. This is usually due to the 
invention and manufacture of some 
other product that has taken its 
place. If the firm is slow in dis- 
covering that its competitors are 
taking away its business, it may be 
eaught with quite a sizable inven- 
tory of unsalable goods. 

It is surprising to learn how many 
firms carry items of this sort in their 
inventories from year to year— 
sometimes for many years. The 
products not only are of no value, 
but occupy what is usually valuable 
storage space. Such items, written 
into the statement as assets, are 
really liabilities. 

An industrial engineer visiting a 
plant will see many things that a 
bank officer, not having industrial 
knowledge, will not observe. For 
example, a trip recently made to a 
plant disclosed a number of idle 
machines. A casual observer might 
have thought that these machines 
were idle only a few hours at a time. 
As a matter of fact, the work they 
had formerly done was not now re- 
quired at all, due to the fact that 
the process of manufacture had 
changed and other machines were 
now being used. 

Yet these idle machines were 
earried in the inventory for the 
same amount at which they would 
have been listed if they had been in 
operation. Obviously, they are not 
earning assets and should be written 
off entirely, or should be sold— 
either to some factory that can use 
them, or for junk. 

It is entirely possible through 
mistake, or otherwise, for a firm to 
grossly misrepresent its assets by 
inventorying plant or equipment 
items without adequate depreciation. 
Depreciation now must include an 
allowance for wear on the machines, 
and also a liberal amount for obso- 
leseence. Machines are often replaced 
in a short time, and usually the item 
of obsolescence is more important 
than the item of depreciation—and 
should be much more liberal. 

Obviously, slow turnover of in- 
ventory is a serious matter. The 
rate of turnover can easily be de- 
termined by a study of the state- 
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@Models 
cesses supplant old methods—public 
tastes and buying trends fluctuate. 
Heavy inventories constantly face 
the threat of sudden obsoletion. 


change—improved pro- 


ment. Simply divide total sales by 
inventory—that will give you the 
percentage of turnover. 

Sometimes you discover in a state- 
ment that the inventory is very close 
to the total for the year. This is 
only justified when manufacturing is 
over a short period, and when the 
statement is issued just following 
the completion of the period of 
manufacture. This sort of an in- 
ventory, however, is not a good one 
for a bank to use as a basis for credit 
granting. 


It would be convenient if we 





Charged-Off Notes 


Every bank has notes that have 
been charged off to ‘‘Undivided 
Profits’’, but which may be collect- 
able. In a conservatively-run bank, 
where the policy is to charge off any 
items that are doubtful, there may 
in fact be considerable collections 
each year, but the actual notes are 
not included in the control totals as 
shown in the bank’s statement. It 
is quite possible under such a system 
for notes to be mislaid, or for pay- 
ments to be diverted, intentionally 
or accidentally, without leaving any 
trace in the accounting system. The 
better plan is to charge all such notes 
down to $1, so that they will remain 
in the note ease or file, and will con- 
tinue to be recorded as long as there 
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could suggest a list of ratios that 
would serve as a check against jp. 
ventories for every type of businey, 
It is almost impossible to compile 
such a list, however. The nearegy 
we can come to it is to secure ratios 
from the Robert Morris Associates 
and from other organizations’ that 
show the average inventory to total 
sales in various lines of busines 
The average is something to check 
against, but we must remember that 
the really safe risk is the one that 
is above the average. 

Banks in smaller cities are not 
likely to have the credit facilities 
enjoyed by those in the larger cities, 
However, it is entirely possible to 
be just as careful with loans in smal] 
cities as it is in larger ones. 

For example, if the loan officer in 
a small bank does not have the 
facilities for passing upon such 
items as those mentioned here, he 
ean secure help from his city corres. 
pondent, or if it is necessary to 
employ an industrial engineer, this 
ean be arranged. It is usual and 
proper for the borrowing customer 
to be charged for the services of 
such engineering investigation. As 
a matter of fact, the customer 
usually benefits far more than the 
cost of such check-ups. 

When a bank finances an industry, 
the loan officer of that bank cer- 
tainly must know the important 
things about that industry. If he 
does not know them from his own 
observation and study, he should 
always insist on securing the services 
of specialists who do know. 




















































is any chance, however remote, of 
collection. Then when payments are 
received they can be handled in the 
ordinary way, an entry crediting 
‘‘Undivided Profits’? and charging 
‘*Loans and Discounts’’ being made 
in order to keep the latter in bal- 
ance. When charged down to $1, a 
ticket recording the fact is pinned to 
the note and is used when the notes 
are run to verify the balance, but of 
course this must be detached if the 
note is to be shown to the borrower. 
—Hy W. Sanders. 














These are times in which a loan 
officer may see an opportunity to 
create a safe loan if he visits the 
place of business of his best cus 
tomers. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


200% to HOO% 


Any borrower with a readily marketable inventory 
can use Lawrence System to create commodity 
paper to the benefit of both himself and your bank. 


THE LAWRENCE SYSTEM of Field Warehousing is 
a sound, time-tested means of issuing nego- 
tiable and non-negotiable warehouse receipts 
against any inventory, wherever it is. 


ANS A 


This is done to provide pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, jobbers 
and others whose current assets 
are mostly readily marketable 
commodities, not only a means 
of maintaining an adequate in- 
ventory, but of avciding a short- 
age of cash by making possible 
the use of the inventory as col- 
lateral. It frequently enables the 
borrower to exceed his normal 
open credit by several times, to 
your profit as well as his. Also, 
his loan not only becomes se- 
cured, but is self-liquidating and 
usually eligible for rediscount. 


Plant Inventories 
We Have Field Warehoused 


Canned Goods . . . At the Canneries 
Dried Fruit. . . . At Packing Plants 
In Brine Tanks 

At Dealers and Mills 

In the Booms 

Petroleum. . In Field Storage Tanks 
In Mill Yards 

Groceries . . . . At the Wholesalers 
Airplanes . . Where They Are Made 
At Tanneries 

In Elevators 

On Coal Docks 

In Brewery Vats 

In Aging Tanks 

At Mills 


Plus Scores of Other Products 
Stored in Factory Rooms, Bins, 
Vats, Tanks, Yards, Docks, etc. 


Lawrence System of Field Warehousing is 
heavily insured and bonded for our mutual 
protection but has been so skilfully operated 
with a maximum of safeguard and eternal vigi- 


lance of our operating personnel 
that never in our twenty-one 
years of operation has it been 
necessary for any bank to avail 
itself of these additional pro- 
tections. 


Your bank has many accounts 
carrying huge inventories that 
would be much better customers 
and larger borrowers on a se- 
cured basis such as the Lawrence 
System offers. Why not consult 
us confidentially or otherwise as 
to what we can do for you, as 
well as for borrowers, by apply- 
ing the Lawrence System of Field 
Warehousing. 


Copies of the pamphlet, “Warehouse Receipts as Collateral,” are 
obtainable free, postage paid, from any of our offices, on request. 


NEW YORK 
52 Wall Street 


PORTLAND 
U. S. National Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


= 
SYSTEM 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


MEMBER: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’'S ASSOCIATION-——SINCE 1916 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


One North LaSalle 


HOUSTON 
Second National Bank Bidg. 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bidg. 


DALLAS 
Santa Fe Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
W. P. Story Bidg. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Drumm St. 


Dillingham Transportation Bidg. 


“CERTIFIED” ON CHECKS. . “LAWRENCE” ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Increases Some Loan Account Profits 
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METAL sign, discarded by the 
A bank advertising department, 

provided the raw material for 
an invention that seems destined to 
eliminate a difficult problem in 
check-sorting facilities. The inventor 
is Walter Regenhardt, supervisor of 
the machine maintenance department 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. The in- 
vention is a flexible case of metal 
sorting bins. 

With the assistance of a pair of tin 
snips, Mr. Regenhardt fashioned 
from the metal a crude model of a 
check-sorting unit. This was followed 
by the construction of several more 
elaborate models. Finally the fin- 
ished bin was evolved. Interlocked 
with other similar units, it becomes a 
complete, flexible sorting cabinet of 
any size or desired shape. The units 
are easily assembled and interlocked 
by means of small metal rods. They 
ean be assembled simply and easily 
in a few moments. A hammer and a 
small hack saw for cutting the metal 
rods to length are the only tools re- 
quired for the assembling of the 
units into a cabinet of any desired 
size. 

The cabinets have already been 
installed in most of the 55 banking 
offices of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
and their efficiency has far exceeded 
even the fondest hopes of their in- 
ventor. New uses are being found 
for them almost every day. 


These Sorting Racks Adjust 






To Varied Requirements 


Necessity, wedded to imagination, is again parent to 
improvement. The Cleveland Trust Company solves 
a vexatious problem in check-sorting equipment. 


By HAROLD B. KELLY 


The wooden check-sorting case, in 
general use until now, has not been 
standardized. It usually reflected the 
ideas of a cabinet maker, or a local 
carpenter, and was made to meet an 
immediate demand for a sorting case. 
It was made in various sizes and 
finishes. When additional bins were 
needed another section was built and 
added to the older case. When a 
ease was too high for a short person 
to reach the upper tier of bins, a row 
was sawed off. When a case was in- 
tended for a particular wall space it 
seldom fitted. 

Mr. Regenhardt’s bins overcome 
this difficulty because they can be 
assembled to fit any space—can even 
be curved into a semi-circular ar- 
rangement. 

Since most of the old cases were 
made of wood, they cracked, split, 
warped and slivered and had no pro- 
vision for slide-in labels). Gummed 
labels were pasted over the thin hori- 
zontal divisions, but as the labels 
were not protected, the constant wear 


This workroom picture illustrates the flexibility of size in assembling 
these units to meet the requirements of any operating department. 
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and tear soon made them illegible. 
Then a new label was pasted over 
the remains of the last one. Soon an 
accumulation of labels required re. 
moval by seratching or soaking, and 
the process started all over again. 
Such a cabinet added little to the 
appearance of a work room, or to 
the efficiency of check-sorting. 
The limitations of the old wooden 
cabinets had been forcibly impressed 
upon Mr. Regenhardt, since he was 
frequently called upon to supply 
eases to branch offices and main 
office departments. Each instance 
also brought a demand for a dif- 
ferent type of case, to suit the re- 
quirements of the particular de- 
partment. One department would 
demand an assembly of pigeon holes 
two by four feet, to use in the tellers’ 
cages for a preliminary sorting of 
ehecks. Another division would re- 
quire an assembly six feet high by 
four feet wide, to be used for alpha- 
betical sorting of checks by the com- 
mercial bookkeeper. The transit de- 
partment, on the other hand, wanted 
the exact number of openings that 
each transit clerk needed for the dis- 
tribution of the items in her particu- 
lar district. A branch office was very 
likely, as it did frequently, to req- 
uisition a cabinet with about seventy 
openings, to fit a particular wall 
space. Frequently a teller would re- 
quest a cabinet to fit the space availa- 
ble in his cage, in which he could 
keep the deposit and withdrawal slip 
pads and numerous other forms. 
These deficiencies vexed Mr. Re- 
genhardt to the point of invention. 
Certainly, he thought, it should be 
possible to design a case that could be 


(Continued on page 243) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF LEADERSHIP 


—a message to financial advertisers 


The Wall Street Journal has always been recog- 
nized as the country’s leading financial newspaper. 
It is also universally accepted as the Front Page of 
American Business. 


It should be the first buy when a financial adver- 
tising campaign is being considered. 


Why? Because in a single stroke you cover the 
nation’s dominant financial interests. The Wall 
Street Journal is the only daily with a national dis- 
tribution comprised solely of investment-minded 
elements—corporation executives, banking officials 
and people with broad investment interests. 


Not a cent of your advertising appropriation 
goes toward paying for waste circulation. 


Your message here will enjoy higher visibility 
than in any standard size newspaper because The 
Wall Street Journal runs only six columns to the 
page. 


These are governing considerations when money 
is to be spent on new issues, bond lists or financial 
services. Where, in the entire field of newspaper- 
dom, can you reach such a large number of finan- 
cially-minded people at comparably low cost? 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


44 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 




































, When Robbers Use “Con Man” 


Methods 


By JOHN O’KEEFE 


HE bank holdup artist and the 

swindler of today is often a man 
with banking experience which makes 
him a very dangerous individua! to 
be at large. Endowed with good 
appearance, self assurance and in- 
timate knowledge of bank routine, 
such a person is able to create con- 
fidence of which he takes advantage 
in the most deliberate and cold 
blooded way. 


A pair such as this, Reade and 
McMaster by name, both experienced 
and daring in the extreme, recently 
went to most unusual preparations 
in order to rob a country bank. 
They succeeded in a most thorough 
manner. 


Their plan started at trailing three 
State Bank examiners from the 
capital of a western state to a country 
town where they were due to make 
an examination. From a_ hotel 
lobby, directly across the street from 
the bank, they kept their watch. 


The examiners completed their 
work about eleven o’clock one morn- 
ing and left immediately on the drive 
back to the capitol offices. 


Twenty miles out of town, on a 
lonely stretch of road, they were, 
without warning, crowded into the 
ditch by a car coming up from 
behind. Two armed men lost no time 
in binding and gagging them. They 
were driven to an abandoned shack 
in the foothills close by and securely 
imprisoned. 


Just at closing time that after- 
noon, the efficient bandits walked 
briskly into the lobby of the bank 
in a near-by town. The bank ex- 
aminers’ brief cases were under their 
arms. Smiling, and most courteous- 
ly, they presented themselves as 
examiners. Casually, they stated 
that Mr. Hudson, the Chief Ex- 
aminer, would join them in the 
morning. 


The cashier offered them the use 
of the Board Room, which adjoined 
the vault behind the cages. He also 


appointed a young assistant cashier 
to aid them. 
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They spread out their State Bank- 
ing Department reports and work 
sheets. After attaching official seals 
on various drawers, Reade, the elder, 
started checking the cash in the 
tellers’ cages. 

MeMaster requested the bank’s 
securities from the vault which he 
then spread out on the long Board 
Room table and started tabulating. 
The bank assistant sat idly by, 
smoking. 

Reade, after counting the day’s 
eash, placed it in the cage drawers 
and sealed the same. He stated that 
it would be released as soon as he 
checked the vault. Returning to the 
Board Room he asked that McMaster 
and the assistant leave their work 
for the moment and accompany him 
to the vault. The currency reserve, 
unusually large in anticipation of 
pay day on a local power project. 
was kept in one of the larger safe 
deposit boxes. Reade asked that it 
be carried into the Board Room 
where they could work to better 
advantage. 

These two bandits now had all the 
securities and all the currency in 
convenient places outside the bank 
vault. All customers had departed 
and the employees were busy at their 
various tasks. 

Suddenly Reade and McMaster, 
with the helping employee in front 
of them, emerged from the Board 
Room. Reade, springing to a desk 
top, with two automatics, command- 
ed the entire force to get into the 
vault. In consternation they obeyed. 

The door was slammed. In no time 
Reade and MeMaster had stuffed 
their large brief cases with the con- 
venient currency and bonds, and 
walked coolly from the bank. 


Never Be Hurried In 
Cashing Checks 


The present day forger usually 
puts on a good act. A stunt, which 
has fooled not a few good tellers, 
is still being worked successfully by 
the petty forger. Its simplicity puts 
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it over. 

The operator prefers a boom tow, 
or a place where some large ¢pp. 
struction job is drawing many 
strangers to the vicinity. The ney 
employees in the restaurants and 
stores are constantly changing an 
a teller is unlikely to know them all, 

The crook usually chooses a busy 
noon hour. By one of the varions 
methods, he has acquired the signa. 
ture of some prosperous depositor, 
whose name he then forges to q 
check made payable to cash. 

Into the bank he rushes, hat and 
eoat off, and perhaps a_ waiter’s 
apron around his waist or a cook's 
hat on his head. He presents a check 
for twenty dollars. 

“Ts it good for that amount?’’ he 
inquires, panting. ‘‘My customer 
is paying a bill and wants the 
change.”’ 

The teller, having his attention 
drawn to the amount rather than to 
the signature, and somehow feeling 
the necessity for haste, is trapped 
into hurriedly cashing the check. 


Bank Helps Reduce Accounts 
Receivable 


A certain bank in a large city 
specialized in industrial accounts. 
They discovered that quite a few of 
their borrowing accounts in the 
metal specialty industry had ace- 
counts receivable out of proportion 
to conservative ratios. Several were 
borrowing heavily at the bank and 
it looked as if there might be trouble 
from these few. The bank, after 
analyzing the situation, obtained per- 
mission from these customers to hire 
a young man who would devote his 
time making collections, all proceeds 
to be applied on the bank’s notes 
until the accounts receivable reached 
a more favorable ratio. 

This proved quite a boon to the 
companies, as most of them were 
small and could not afford a separate 
department to collect their accounts 
receivable. Within a short time, by 
proportioning the expense of this 
man’s time to each company and the 
bank, the accounts receivable figure 
was reduced to a satisfactory total. 

The outcome of this experiment 
was the development of a local clear- 
ing house for accounts receivable, for 
all the firms in that particular indus- 
try. 

—By Murlin Hoover. 
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‘hen accumulated experi- 
ence of The First National 
Bank of Chicago covers more 


than seventy years. 


The 


Divisional Organization since 
1905 has developed direct 
contacts between officers of 
the bank and its customers. 


Correspondent banks have 
found the relationships 
under the plan both pleasant 
and profitable. 





Look Out For “Trick” 
Paragraphs 


(Continued from page 217) 


privilege of renewing, and that the 
salesman did not inform him that the 
contract contained a provision for an 
automatic renewal for a period of 
three years unless notice to the con- 
trary was given. He stated that, 
being very busy at the time, he 
signed the contract without reading 
it, (italies supplied) and did not dis- 
cover the clause in the contract about 
giving notice of withdrawal for 
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The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 





nearly two years after the contract 
was signed..... 

‘‘The evidence in the case is not 
sufficient to establish... .fraudulent 
misrepresentations concerning the 
contents of the contract.....The 
statement of the witness was little, if 
any, more than a statement of his 
conclusion, and it falls far short of 
establishing’ false representations to 
a degree that is clear and convine- 
ing’’. (248 S. W. 567) 

Decree against the bank for the 
balance of the contract price was 
thereupon affirmed. 
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Conclusion 


The foregoing cases are fairly rep. 
resentative of a line of decisions jp 
which the executive officers of banks 
have signed long-term contracts, 
either without reading them, or with. 
out an understanding of their terms, 
or in reliance upon oral representa. 
tions that did not appear in the con. 
tracts. And, naturally, the bank 
have, almost without exception, been 
held liable in accordance with the 
contract terms. 

Further, instances of fraud on the 
part of salesmen in cases of this char. 
acter are rare; there is apparently no 
eall for this on their part. Seem. 
ingly, the salesmen merely deliver 
their selling talk, the bank executives 
reach for their pens, and when, from 
six months to a couple of years later, 
the bank is called upon to pay and 
pay, the executives for the first time 
ascertain that the terms of the con- 
tract are not what they supposed 
them to be when the contract was 
executed. The contracting company 
eannot be blamed, for it is clearly 
within its rights in standing upon 
the terms of the contract. The bank 
would do likewise if their positions 
were reversed in the transaction. 

Obviously, the remedy lies in the 
exercise of the same care in the sign- 
ing of outside contracts as is ex 
ercised when contracts pertaining to 
the field of banking are signed. No 
banker would think of signing a note, 
mortgage, or draft, without reading 
it, or in the absence of a clear under- 
standing of its terms, or in reliance 
upon oral representations of a third 
party as to what it contained. Yet, 
the court reports amply prove that 
these common pitfalls are sometimes 
overlooked by experienced bank 
executives when advertising contracts 
are being entered into. 


We Doubled The Speed Of 
Safe Deposit Service 
(Continued from page 209) 
printed on the same surface contain- 
ing the signatures of the box holders. 
The respective signature-contract 
forms are distinguished by colors, 4 
grey card being used for individuals, 
white for corporations, pink for joint 
renters with right of survivorship, 
and salmon for joint renters without 
right of survivorship. All ledger 
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cards are lemon color. 





For cross index we use the chain- 
dex system, one inch strips being 
ysed for each cross reference. One 
row of slides is therefore sufficient 
to give a cross reference for 5,000 
boxes. As all records are filed ac- 
erding to box numbers it is never 
necessary to alter the filing arrange- 
ment, except to remove and insert 
new cards when old rentals are closed 
and others contracted. 

For the purpose of auditing con- 
trol the present filing arrangement 
presents a decided advantage. The 
guditor can make periodical check- 
ups by referring to the slides, telling 
at a glance, from the colors of the 
signature cards, the number of in- 
dividual, corporation and joint en- 
trance contracts, with the prices 
charged for each. He can tell at a 
glance which of the boxes are vacant, 
and in each case he checks right on 
the spot whether the keys, properly 
sealed in envelopes, are retained in 
the respective slide pockets. This in- 
formation he can then check against 
his own records, thus assuring 100% 
accuracy. 


The Investment Committee 
(Continued from page 203) 
market around 3314 compared to our 
book value of 25. These are a CCC 
rated bond. The Chicago Rock Is- 
land and Pacifie 414’s of 1952 are C 
rated and at 13, the St. Louis San 
Francisco 414’s of 1978 at 11, and 
the Chicago and North Western Gen- 
eral 5’s due 1987 at 50. These are a 
B rating and on the books at 60. 

SAMPSON—How about these 
Chicago and North Western bonds. 

CONSTAD—The report here is 
recent and shows advances from 
various governmental agencies of 
over $43,000,000, other notes payable 
of $5,000,000, and equipment trusts 
of $19,770,000. There are divisional 
bonds totaling $43,298,000 and then 
the general, due in 1987—the issue 
we hold. The road has not earned in- 
terest charges since 1930, in fact the 
times interest earned ratio was only 
0.52 for the first ten months of last 
year, 0.54 for 1933, 0.34 for 1932 and 
0.63 for 1931. 

ALDRED—Why don’t we set up 
& program as nearly as we can for 
these issues? Last time we thought 
we would wait further reorganization 
developments in the St. Louis San 
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UnpoustTep_y, many of the build- 
ings that have come to your com- 
pany through foreclosure are ill 
from lack of care and attention. 
Neglected and down at the heel. 
Many have lost their prestige and 
earning ability. A program of re- 
habilitation is necessary to put 
them on their feet again. 

The elevators will need special 
attention in this rehabilitation pro- 
gram because they can either help 
build tenant satisfaction or help 
destroy it. And we wish to call your 
attention to two Otis Services that 
will simplify these elevator 
problems. 

(1) If the elevator machinery 
has been neglected, if the elevator 































































lobbies and cabs are shabby, the 
Otis Modernization Plan will put 
them in order at reasonable cost. 

(2) If the elevators are in good 
repair, the Otis Maintenance Ser- 
vice will keep them that way. 

We offer you these services with 
the firm belief that we, as Otis ele- 
vator manufacturers, have a better 
understanding of elevators than any 
one else. We know that we can put 
them in first-class condition and do 
it reasonably. That our Mainte- 
nance Service will reduce tenant 
turnover. And we'd like the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting your elevators 
and submitting our recommenda- 
tions. No charge. Consult the 
nearest Otis office. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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Francisco and Rock Island. This 
meeting we have decided on the 
Chicago Great Western bonds and 
that leaves just the International 
Great Northern and the Chicago 
and North Western to be considered. 

MARSH—Why not do as we have 
in the utility division, sell these two 
and reinvest in better grade bonds 
in the rail group. Constad, you 
checked up two the other day, how 
about them ? 

CONSTAD—By selling the North 
Westerns at 50 and the International 
Great Northerns at 3314 the proceeds 
would be just over $5,000, as there 
are $5,000 par value of the first and 
$7,500 of the second. In a BBB 
group there are the Southern Rail- 








way 4’s of 1951 that might be con- 
sidered. During 1931 the road earned 
its interest charges only 0.66 and 
still lower in 1932, the ratio for that 
year being 0.36. In 1933 however it 
came back to 0.96. The current posi- 
tion is somewhat better than the 
average also and the territory served 
has improved considerably in the 
last eighteen months. Another BBB 
bond is the Western Maryland Ist 
4’s of 1952, and the road is earning 
its charges by a margin of about 0.29 
over changes. The price of this issue 
is around 95 compared to 82 to 83 
for the Southern Railway issue. 
ALDRED—Just the same I like 
earnings and would prefer the West- 
ern Maryland on that score, even 


Administrative and Research Corporation 


(New York) 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Furnishes Investment Advisory Service to 


QUARTERLY INCOME SHARES 


. ana 


THE MARYLAND FUND 


Prospectuses May Be Obtained Upon Request From Your 
Local Investment House 





Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOU Tt 2 


LA SALLE 
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with the several points difference in 
market. 

MARSH—I think so too, for while 
we may not go directly into the top 
class with funds obtained from the 
sale of weaker issues, still we should 
do as well as possible on the quality 
end without too much regard fo; 
price basis. 

SAMPSON—Let’s do this and gee 
if the result will not be what we are 
looking for. I move we make the 
change. 

ALDRED—AII in favor. 

MARSH, SAMPSON and Al. 
DRED—Aye. 

ALDRED—We seem to have done 
several things this session and Con. 
stad can summarize them just to se 
what has been accomplished. 

CONSTAD—First of all, in the 
utilities we sell the holding company 
issues, purchasing operating company 
obligations. The net change will be 
replacing $5,000 par value B bonds 
and $5,000 par value BB bonds with 
BBB quality. In the rails $7,500 par 
value of CCC bonds and $5,000 of 
B rating all into BBB elass. In¢i- 
dently there are two issues we have 
recently discussed that have improved 
still more from the quality stand- 
point, the General Public Utilities 
614’s due in 1956 and the Goodrich 
6’s of 1945, both having been moved 
up in quality classification. 

MARSH—Mentioning the Gen 
eral Public Utility issue brings up a 
question of policy when a bond that 
has been written down moves up over 
a period of time until it is consider- 
ably above the book figure. This is 
one, charged down to 26 and a frae- 
tion long ago, now at 56 or there- 
abouts and of a grade unsuitable 
according to our ideas for inclusion 
in an investment account. 

ALDRED—We will always have 
two or three issues that don’t come 
up to the standard, but to me it is 
more important whether an issue is 
improving fundamentally or not 
than its price or relation to book. If 
it is improving it may get there some 
day, if not we ought to get out. 

SAMPSON—Have we anything 
more for this meeting? 

ALDRED—1 believe not. Have 
you finished your reports, Constad! 

CONSTAD—Yes. 

ALDRED—tThen we might & 
well adjourn until next meeting, 
unless Marsh has something. 
MARSH—Nothing more. 
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We Want Help More Than 
Entertainment 
(Continued from page 218) 


representative to be familiar with 
these matters and is greatly disap- 
pointed when that representative 
gives him a blank look and says, ‘‘I 
never heard of it, but I will find out 
for you’’. He is nice about it and 
maybe a week or two later the coun- 
try banker will receive a letter from 
some officer of the city bank whom he 
does not know and never heard of, 
giving a technical explanation not 
much clearer than the law or the 
regulations. Shouldn’t the country 
bank representative have the time, 
and the inclination, to study these 
matters, and shouldn’t he discuss 
them with the officers of his bank 
before starting on his visits to the 
country banks? 

Maybe the time of the representa- 
tive is too much taken up with enter- 
taining to accomplish these things. 
If that is true, shouldn’t the enter- 
tainer stay at home to care for visi- 
tors, except when attending conven- 
tions and meetings of bankers, and 
attend strictly to the business of 
entertaining, while a real represen- 
tative of banking should be employed 
to visit the banks and offer his serv- 
iees, aS a representative of the city 
bank, as an expert on country bank 
management. 


I admit that I may be all wet on 
this idea, and that I may be more 
interested in banking problems than 
in problems of entertainment and 
that the majority of country bankers 
may prefer the entertainment to the 
help and education which might be 
offered. 

So I may be only ‘‘a voice erying 
in the wilderness’. But I am curious 
to know whether or not I voice the 
opinion of a majority of country 
bankers. And I believe the city banks 
would be equally interested in the 
final answer. 

* * * 


Other Bankers Support 
Mr. Forsyth 


(Continued from page 218) 
that place them in this category, and 
they would be equally efficient in giv- 
ing sound business advice, if this 
should be the principal thing the 
country banker is interested in. 
Under the circumstances, it seems 
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is Little pig went 


to market - 


BUT HE WAS TOO LiTTie~-~ 
too little to bring top market prices 


This Fall thousands of hog raisers, all over the country, will 


have many pigs too little to market at top prices unless they 


can raise the money to buy proper feeds. It’s the lack of 


scientific feeding that keeps little pigs little for too long a 


period. 


Bankers can help these feeders by lending them the money 


they need to feed for top prices and maximum profits. And 


in helping the feeders the banks will make it possible for the 


feed dealers to sell more feeds and will uncover for them- 


selves a new source of profits. 


ALLIED MILLS INCORPORATED > Cnicaco 


to me that the country bankers and 
the city bankers are equally to blame 
for the condition which prompts the 
article in question. 

—A Missouri Cashier. 


“Give Some Ideas .. . .” 
Your article regarding the country 
bank representative of large city 
correspondents is very interesting 
and educational. There is a great 
deal of merit to the article. Per- 
sonally, I would sooner have the city 
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bank representative come around 
oftener during the year to see the 
country banker in his own office. If 
the representative wants to do any 
entertaining he can take the country 
man out for lunch, but during that 
time give him some worth-while ideas 
as to how his own situation can be 
improved. I agree with the author 
of the article—that the city corre- 
spondents should be more conversant 
with the country banker’s problems. 


Conventions, of course, are par- 
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F RIENDLINESS 
... A 45-YEAR OLD 
TRADITION 





Today, as throughout the years since 1889, custom- 
ers at The Northern Trust Company find that their 
problems receive friendly, individual treatment. 
From the standpoint of a correspondent this per- 
sonal attention, with efficient handling of all routine 
matters, has been considered most desirable by 
many conservative banks throughout the country. 
Inquiries are cordially invited from other out-of- 
town banks seeking a Chicago connection. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE AND MONROE STREETS 
CHICASO 


* 


tially times for a little entertainment, 
but the city bank representative can 
do more good right at the country 
banker’s office. 
I was very glad to get this article. 
—A Wisconsin Cashier. 


“Occasionally Some 
Information .... 
The author of ‘‘We Want Help’’ 
is correct to a degree. However, I 
will admit that occasionally some 


worth-while information is forth- 
coming. 


—A New Hampshire Cashier. 
240 
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“My Contacts... . 
So Few.... 


My contacts with the ‘‘City 
Banker’’ have been so few and far 
between that I do not feel able to 
judge whether or not they are lack- 
ing in ability to advise the country 
banker. 

I have always understood that 
many of the officers of the city banks 
were given their jobs because of a 
following they had among bankers in 
certain sections of the bank’s terri- 
tory, rather than because of ability 
in their profession. 

—A South Dakota Cashier. 


” 
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“City Bank Viewpoint” 








the } 

I think the author is entirely go, | SUPP 
rect in his statements. NRA 
A city bank representative wh o 
understood country bank problems have 
and could sit down across the deg | 
and intelligently discuss these. prob. dene 
lems, would, in my opinion, be not an 
only very helpful to the country and 
banker, but would create much mor: - 
good will for the city bank. cent 
The average traveling representg. 4 
tive, especially from the larger citie, a 
has the city bank viewpoint on bank. yd 
ing matters and is unable to under. oad 
stand the problems which arise under a 





the different conditions confronting 

the country banker. 
Congratulations on the article, 
—A North Carolina Cashier, 







sf serene. res. - 


The article under the caption 
‘*We Want Help’’ should meet with 
general approval. 

My experience leads me to believe 
that those of us who have gained all 
or most of our experience in country 
banking would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems of man- 
agement and accounting with some. 













one who might offer practical sug } 5 
gestions. Too often, the man who J ¥ 
knows has time for little more than 

a hurried handshake and casual | p 


greeting, and then turns us over to 
an assistant—who presumes that all 
we desire is a perfectly served meal 
at an exclusive club. Personally, | 
enjoy such a meal, but often we wish 
for an opportunity for a bit of 
friendly constructive business con- 
versation. 





—An Idaho Cashier. 









We Help Our Correspondents 
(Continued from page 219) 

‘‘During the past four years banks 
and bankers have been made the 
target for abuse and, in some cases, 
down-right slander, the greater part 
of which has been wholly unjustified. 
Bankers today have no apologies to 
make to anyone for the execution of 
the responsibilities vested in them by 
the depositors and stockholders dur- 
ing a period of such unparalleled 
depression. 

‘* All bankers today are confronted 
with changed conditions and new 
problems. On the one hand we have 
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the increased cost of materials and 
supplies, Federal Deposit Insurance, 
NRA, and increased taxes. On the 
other hand, former sources of income 
have diminished, acceptable loans 
are exceedingly scarce with the ten- 
dency to lower rates, and the yield 
on U. S. Government, State, County 
and Municipal securities is growing 
steadily less. We have been con- 
eentrating on these problems and 
have accumulated a_ substantial 
amount of interesting and enlighten- 
ing data from many different towns, 
cities and states. This information 
indicates to us how others, both small 
banks and large, have met and are 
meeting these same problems, and we 
have found many practical ideas in 
this study. 

‘‘We are always interested in the 
constructive development of the 
banking business and we believe that 
this period of low bank earnings is 
an especially opportune time to con- 
sider these problems. We are con- 
fident that many institutions are 
giving thought to comparable prob- 
lems in connection with earnings, 
and we believe that an exchange of 
information and ideas among a con- 
siderable number of Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana banks would be 
very helpful to all of us concerned.’’ 

The First National began its 
preparations before the first of the 
year, data of service charges, for 
instance, which are being discussed 
widely by country bankers in Ken- 
tucky at the present time, being 
gathered from practically all over 
the country. 

Summaries of experiences thus 
gathered, were distributed to those 
attending the meetings, as well as 
copies of forms described in the dis- 
cussions of methods to save time and 
labor in bank operations. 


Pitfalls To Avoid In The 
Small Loan Field 


(Continued from page 223) 


$1,000 and under, finally report that 
they maintain the department for 
those customers who request the 
service. 


According to reports and pros- 
pects outlined, few if any commer- 
cial bankers accurately account the 
cost of installing and maintaining 
such a department. They figure the 
cost of a manager of the senior clerk 
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Py udent business men, 


careful not to take unnec- 


essary risks, always observe 


the old adage: 


“Never give your check to 


a stranger.” 


Thoughtful bankers avoid 


preventable delay and 


needless risk of loss by 


routing their customers’ 


checks through an _ institu- 


tion widely and favorably 


known for its excellent 


collection facilities. 


coc hoee 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . $34,000,000 


grade, a couple of tellers, and a sten- 
ographer. Many do not charge ad- 
vertising or floor space or supervi- 
sion, telephone, heat, light and 
water. Some even do not charge the 
department with the cost of money; 
yet they are as apt as not to make 
a glowing report of the profits in the 
business. 

There are successful personal loan 
departments of real proportions in 
some commercial banks. But if the 
total volume of personal loans made 
is related to the total the bank has 
in foree, whether the bank be large 
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or small, that volume so far developed 
is ‘‘nothing’’, as the college boys 
say, ‘‘ to write home about.”’ 

Morris Plan Banks stand ready to 
cooperate with commercial banks by 
furnishing them with analyses of 
costs, profits, and problems, and how 
these highly specialized banks have 
met them. The writer’s bank has of- 
fered forms, ledger sheets, credit 
files, and any data the local commer- 
cial banks could want. This bank 
has taken the position that its busi- 
ness will grow in a community con- 
scious of the personal loan facility. 
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But all similarity ends within the wrapper. Inside 
there is a difference ... in quality and satisfaction. 


There is a difference in correspondent banking, 
too. An inside difference ... not apparent to the 
casual observer ... but deeply appreciated by 


correspondent depositors! 


Hundreds of prominent banking institutions 
throughout the middle-west agricultural belt re- 
cognize that difference in their relations with Live 
Stock National Bank. It takes tangible form in 
equitable dealing ... wholehearted cooperation ... 
intelligent, friendly service . . . quick transfer and 
collection of transit items . .. and genuine all- 


around satisfaction. 


After many years of association, scores of the 


bank’s first corr 


mdent depositors are still its 


most ardent “salesmen”. Probably you, too, would 
find here every requisite for a time-enduring 


Chicago correspondent banking connection. 





Every large and medium sized bank 
in the city has a personal loan de- 
partment. The writer undertook 
recently, as A. B. A. Liaison Officer 
with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, to induce every bank in the 
state to make FHA Title I loans, and 
offered to assist any bank in setting 
up forms, ledgers, and records. 

Mr. Moffett may be right. Perhaps 
more and more commercial banks 
may begin to make loans on character 
and earning power, payable on a 
monthly basis. But these banks will 
save themselves much grief, time, 
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expense, annoyance and discourage- 
ment, if they will seek the counsel 
and take the advice of other commer- 
cial and Morris Plan Banks who are 
experienced in this type of loan. 
They will find that it will pay them, 
first of all, to ascertain the reasonable 
expectancies within the field and de- 
velop a department in keeping there- 
with, accounted for on a true cost 
basis, as they must do in any other 
bank activity to determine if it pro- 
duces good-will and profit, good-will 
only, or good-will at an expense out 
of line with the benefit. 
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Protection For Utility 


Security Holders nob af 
(Continued from page 227) pan 

has the Federation to fight jj on 
battles. They 
Dr. Magill has resolutely maip. nd | 
tained his purpose to preserve the prop 
financial integrity of the investor legisl 
He is a modern crusader for economic “J 
right. No program of social legis ‘nves 
lation that disregards the obligation econ 
to deal fairly with the man or woman natic 
who has bought utility securities jy Ther 
good faith, can or should, in his nati 


opinion, be ultimately successful. 
‘‘The rights of the individual with 

respect to private property may have 

been unduly emphasized,’’ said Dr. 


Magill, when interviewed on the 
work and character of the organiza. . 
tion which he heads. ‘‘I would not : 
unduly emphasize so-called prop. 
erty rights, for I feel that other 
human rights should receive full § bui 
consideration. The scope of law has | lik 
moved forward to protect such 9 arc 
human rights, and justly so. But | am 
there has come a time when human § a] 
rights in property merge to a large | tel 
degree with other human rights. The ] all 
economic history of New England, | at 
for example, shows that its prosper- 
ity was founded in the savings of | |e 
its people. To utilize these savings, ] ¢h 
its thrifty citizens invested in shop ] in 
and factory, in the great insurance | ty 
companies and in countless enter- | T 
prises that have outgrown the con | y 
fines of the New England states and J 
have so greatly contributed to the J a 
wealth and prosperity of the nation | 
itself. i 
‘*The economic experience of New | | 
England has been repeated in other 
sections of the nation. It is similar 


to the history of the creditor nations 
of the earth. To stop the results of 
this thrift, would be to stop progress. 

*‘T hold no brief for the rash 
speculator. He felt that he could 
afford to take his chance for the 
possibility of great gain. If he loses, 
he simply has suffered the risk of 
speculation. But to have the govern- 
ment, under a radical program of 
social legislation, needlessly duplicate 
great power plants and so destroy 
the markets for the product of the 
privately-owned companies, is fore- 
ing a risk upon the legitimate inves 
tor that deprives him unjustly of his 
property. 

‘*The American 
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Federation of Utility Investors are 
not against fair regulation; they are 
not opposed to the correction of 
abuses in the economic set-up and 
operation of the utility business. 

They do oppose unfair regulation 
nd practical confiscation of private 
property under the guise of social 
legislation. 

“T feel that, to destroy private 
investments, is to change the whole 
eonomie structure on which this 
nation has grown and _ prospered. 
There must be preserved in our 
national life those principles of in- 
dividual initiative, industry, and 
thrift that have made America 
great.’ 


Sorting Racks Adjust To 
Varied Requirements 
(Continued from page 232) 
built up, taken down, or added to, 
like so many loose bricks—a stand- 
ard unit that could be kept in stock 
and supplied as needed. However, 
a practical sorting case had to be in- 
terlocked into a compact case, and 
all sharp edges and corners elimin- 

ated. 

It was necessary that no space be 
left between the boxes—eliminating 
the possibility of accidentally insert- 
ing a check between them. A durable 
type of label had to be provided for. 
The labels are slipped into a con- 
venient and especially designed slot 
at the top of each unit where they 
are protected from dust and dirt by 
a covering of heavy cellophane. It 
is a simple matter to remove both 
the label and cellophane for any de- 
sired changes. Thus protected, the 
labels are always kept clean, neat 
and legible. 

All of these obstacles were over- 
come in the new construction and 
Mr. Regenhardt has been rewarded 
with a patent on his invention. The 
bins built for the Cleveland Trust 
Co. huve been of one size—414,x314x 
8%. However, Inventor Regenhardt 
says units larger or smaller, but of 
the same ratio, ean and will be made 
later in order to meet still greater 
demands for elasticity of bin size. 
Should one wish a bin of double or 
half size, it fits into the construction 
a simply as the original bins. The 
bins are of sheet metal with an olive 
green duco finish. 


T has ever been the aim of Mercantile- 
Commerce to furnish our corres- 
pondents with much more than the 
services resulting from complete, effi- 
cient banking facilities. 


I addition we offer our knowledge 


of current trade and banking 
conditions, credit and statistical infor- 
mation, the advantages of widespread 
connections here and abroad. 


| grants every branch of Mer- 


cantile-Commerce service is 


backed by the accumulated experience 


of seventy-seven years. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


Inefficient Farmers Produce 
The Surplus 


(Continued from page 207) 
would business houses continue to 
make sales and how long would banks 
exist? There is no justification for 
rewarding inefficiency. 

The efficient producers use good 
sense and plan ahead. They study 
price trends and effective marketing, 
and adjust their planting plans to 
available outlook information. All 
benefit by increased efficiency, which 
improves quality, reduces _ cost, 
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stimulates consumption, and tends 
for higher wages. 


Efficiency aids marketing because 
the latter is primarily a production 
problem. As one authority says: 
‘‘Ninety per cent of the marketing 
problem is solved on the farm’’. 
There must be orderly production, 
which furnishes the quantity and 
quality the consumer demands, if 
there is to be orderly marketing. 


Picture any community in an ag- 
ricultural section where all farmers 
operate as the most successful. There 
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would be no excuse for bad accounts, 
no mortgage foreclosures, sales would 
increase and there would be greater 
demand for industrial products and 
likewise for professional services. 


Greater intelligence and not ignor- 
ance is surely the remedy for sur- 
pluses. Reliable facts should not be 
an injury to any industry. In mak- 
‘ing necessary farm readjustments 
dependable information must be 
available—a very good reason why 
our colleges of agriculture, experi- 
ment station and extension services 
should be supported to all reason- 
able limits. 


Owners Of Private Banks Held 
Fully Liable For All Deposits 


The Indiana supreme court issued 
an opinion December 14, 1934, in 
which it was stated that the partners 
who own a private bank must be 
held personally fully liable for all 
deposits. This is likely to eliminate 
private banking, at least in the state 
of Indiana. As a matter of fact, pri- 
vate banks have been declining 
rapidly until there are only a little 
over 200 in the United States. 
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The not-so-tired business man 


He saves energy. He uses modern aids. He turns many 
times daily to the telephone, using its power to put him 
in the right place at the right time. With Sequence 
Calling Service, one executive recently “covered” re- 
gional sales supervisors in 49 cities in exactly four 
hours! That typifies the ease with which Bell System 
Telephone services help to get things done. 


Bell Telephone System 


















Central Banking Under The 
Federal Reserve System 
By LAWRENCE E. CLARK 


Published by the Maemillan Co. 
New York City, $5.00. 


This is a review of central bank- 
ing in the United States during the 
20 years the federal reserve banks 
have been in operation. It includes 
the history of the Federal Reserve 
System and an analytical account of 
its development and operation. The 
author states that he believes this 
account of the activities of this cen- 
tral banking system is particularly 
important at this time when an addi- 
tional government central bank is be- 
ing discussed. Special consideration 
is given the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and its important posi- 
tion in the system. Also considera- 
tion is given to the important rela- 
tionships between the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, other federal 
reserve banks and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The author’s style 
makes this interesting document easy 
reading for bankers and the general 
public. 
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Modern Story Of Mutual 
Savings Banks 


By FRANKLIN J. SHERMAN 
Published by the author, 189 Saratoga Aye 
Yonkers, New York 
































































Price $5.00 items 
— depo 
This history of the developmen payt 
of mutual savings banks of th spec 
United States is of particular jp. guar 
terest right now since several state pro0 
legislatures are considering the aj. Aga 
visability of a law providing for my. yan 
tual savings banks in states wher and 
they do not now exist. amo 
The book reports that there are § palf 
567 mutual savings banks as of Janu. ] tack 
ary 1, 1934. These are in only 18 A 
states. Massachusetts has the largest : 
number, 193. New York comes next - 
with 137. Then comes Connecticut = 
with 73. ame 
The total deposits as of January 1, “s 
1934, in these 567 mutual saving hat 
banks are $9,594,610,845. The aver. 
age account is $715.32. The surplu _ 
of these banks is $1,166,871,819. the 
An interesting table in the book all 
shows the chief holders of city real 
estate mortgages. It reveals that mu- 
tual savings banks are the third | ™ 
largest holders of real estate mort- sil 
gages. In 1913, they held more real | ® 
estate mortgages on city property Ke 
than any other institution. Building }| * 
and loan associations were second, | # 
life insurance companies third | * 
However, by 1931, building and } * 


loans were first, life insurance con- 
panies second, and mutual savings 
banks third. In 1913, mutual savings 
banks held 33.6% of all mortgages 
on city property and in 1931, only 
19.7%. 

Perhaps the most useful tabulation 
in the book for other types of banks 
is the check list of the types of se 
eurities in which mutual savings 
banks are allowed to invest by law. 
For example, in every state, the 
law allows them to invest in govern- 
ment bonds, municipals, and real 
estate mortgages. All states except 
Indiana allow investment in railroad 
bonds. Indiana and Wisconsin ex 
clude investments in equipment obli- 
gations, and so on. In the states of 
Maryland and Delaware, the invest- 
ment of mutual savings bank funds f 
is left entirely to the discretion of 
officers and trustees. 


The top man in the bank dare not 
shirk the responsibility of knowing 
the actual value of every bank asset. 
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How I Would Lay Out A 
Bank Lobby 


(Continued from page 213) 

for making change, cashing small 
items, and so forth, and direct the 
deposits with much currency, the 
payroll checks, and so forth, to a 
gecial part of the lobby, heavily 
guarded, and protected with bullet- 
proof glass and other safeguards? 
Again we may be sure that bandit 
gangs would let such a bank alone 
and attack one that had its large 
amounts of cash scattered all over 
half a dozen cages and open to at- 
tack. 


Another factor in bandit protec- 
tion is the possibility of closing the 
hank tight after hours. Not infre- 
quently there is a safe deposit depart- 
ment, or a trust department, whose 
hours may run to 5 P. M. where the 
bank proper closes at 3. These de- 
partments should have separate en- 
trances, and the doors from them to 
the bank strictly kept locked until 
all cash, is safe under the time locks. 


For the regular work of the com- 
mercial side, there should be, if pos- 
sible, close contact between tellers 
and bookkeepers. Where the book- 
keeping department is located up- 
stairs, or a long way down the bank, 
there are many steps wasted, though 
where such arrangements are neces- 
sary owing to the shape of the build- 
ing’s site, the Telautograph can be 
used with splendid effects. There is 
nothing better than close physical 
contact, however, if that can be ar- 
ranged. What is more there should 
be easily accessible records. A cus- 
tomer wants to see a paid check, or 
it is necessary to refer to a deposit 
tag, or a teller’s proof sheet is needed 
to trace an item—and someone has, 
too frequently, to chase away down 
to a vault on a busy day. Practically 
every such case is caused by the need 
for a recent record—hardly ever for 
one a couple of months old. What 
more simple than to have a ‘‘ wagon”’ 
that rolls into the vault at night, and 
which is made to hold all the records 
for several months back. As soon as 
it gets crowded, some is taken out 
and added to the collection of per- 
manent records. The same applies to 
paid checks. The people best quali- 
fied to sort them are those most 
familiar with the signatures, the 
tellers and bookkeepers, and if the 
sorting is done into wheeled cases 
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that can be locked in the vaults at 
night, the cancelled checks can be 
referred to without delay. 

One more suggestion for any bank 
where the savings business is im- 
portant—and that is to have the sav- 
ings department ‘‘up front’’. People 
like to be able to get their business 
done quickly, and employees who do 
their savings banking in the noon 
hour have only a few minutés. Do 
not make them walk any farther than 
is necessary. The bank will gain in 
goodwill through this thoughtful- 
ness. The depositor of a wad of 
checks feels the importance of his 
business and does not mind going 
down the lobby to a commercial 
teller. 


Examinations Of The Future 
(Continued from page 206) 

records are all in such good shape 
that the examiner can get the facts 
quickly and easily, you are going 
to find that the man who examines 
your bank will be in a constructive 
frame of mind rather than in a criti- 
eal frame of mind, for it is the ex- 
aminer’s duty to keep banks operat- 
ing, not to close them. 

The reason I have written on this 
subject, is that ‘I believe the present 
system of examinations is due for a 
complete revision. As you know, the 
matter has been given consideration 
in Washington. 

I want to urge. however, that 
bankers take an active part in bring- 
ing about these revisions. If you, as 


an individual, do not have an oppor- 
tunity to enter into discussions with 
examining authorities regarding a re- 
vision of the system of examinations, 
you can at least do something in your 
own bank. You can put your records 
into better shape, so that there will 
be almost nothing that the examiner 
needs to ask for when you show him 





‘As easy to apply as a postage stamp’ 


ABSOLUTE security at lowest cost— 
that’s SAFE-T-SEALS. 


Contents of envelope CAN NOT be 
disturbed without noticeably defuc- 
ing seal and flap. SAFE-T-SEALS 
can not be removed by steam or any 
other method. Do not add bulk, 
weight, extra postage. Applied in- 
stantly. Accepted by U. S. Postoffice 
Department for,use on all valuable 
mail. The one unfailing safeguard. 


SEND FOR GENEROUS SUPPLY OF 
SAFE-T-SEALS to test on your own 
mail. No obligation. Just make re- 
quest on your letterhead. 


Lhe TABLET & TICKET CO. 





1019 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill 
Offices in all principal cities. 
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° 
where the various records are 
filed. He will be able to make his 
examination and arrive at his con- 
clusions without bothering you fur- 
ther. 

There is another thing that each 
individual banker can do. That is, 
whenever he has a chance to visit 
with the governmental banking au- 
thorities under whom he operates, he 
should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and discuss frankly any sug- 
gestions he may have to offer for the 
improvement of examinations. If 
you have no suggestions to offer, then 
you might ask questions as to how 
you might improve your setup. It 
would be a good plan to take along 
one of your credit files or the minute 
book of your directors, to ask the 
examining authorities for suggestions 
or improvements. Any banker who 
does that is sure to find the author- 
ities taking a more favorable interest 
in his institution. That will mean 
that he will get more help and less 
eriticism. 

All banking supervision should be 
completely removed from _ polities. 
Perhaps that is a kind of a eontro- 
versial subject, but if it is, let’s keep 


the controversy active until some- 
thing is done about it. Bankers do 
not talk enough on this subject. Po- 
litical control means control by men 
who are not educated in banking. If 
all banking control could be kept in 
the hands of those who have had ex- 
perience over a period of years and 
know what ean and should be done, 
banking ean be stabilized. 

It seems quite likely that bank ex- 
aminations will be consolidated in 
the near future. At least all federal 
examinations will be consolidated 
into one. It seems important also 
that an arrangement should be made 
between the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and the state bank- 
ing authorities to combine the work 
in such a way that a more thorough 
examination can be made without 
duplication of effort. 


Consult All Specialists 


In a recent discussion in Los 
Angeles, California, H. Charles 
Sieck, president of an advertising 
agency, discussed the value that ad- 
vertising agencies can be to bankers. 
The burden of his talk was that ad- 





Bond Management 
Made VISIBLE 


The Bondex visible “Quality Ladder“ repre- 


sents the latest advance in bond account 


control. Many bond account managers—in 


banks, trusteeships, insurance companies 


and corporations—find it indispensable. 


On responsible request, a specimen Bondex 
“Quality Ladder” will be sent without obligation. 


BONDEX , Incorporated 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 





vertising agency men are specialig 
in sales promotion. Sales promotig, 
is evidently the key, or at least on 
of the keys, to profits in busines 
Yet bank loan officers, considering 
the prospective profits for any bop. 
rowing customer, certainly shoulj 
get some expert opinion as to the 
sales promotion plan used by, 
proposed by, this borrower. Natural. 
















ly, the place to get judgment Th 
that sort of thing is an advertising ft 
specialist—some agency man. = 
By working closely with his ageny | 
b g , IS agency Fy | 
customers, the banker may lear 
many things that will be greatly ty 
his benefit and may turn up som B 
business that he otherwise would no B 
get. Mr. Sieck mentioned advertising | 2% 
agencies in particular, but there ar 
many other specialists in every city 
that bankers may well become jp. V 
timately acquainted with, such a § Ne 
architects, heating engineers, air con. I 
ditioning engineers, structural en. | ™ 


gineers, and others. As a matter of 
fact, there are many things to leam 
even from local dealers in various 
commodities and from the sales rep. 
resentatives of factories that visit 
local merchants. If a banker shows 
an interest in talking with these peo- 
ple, the local merchants and dealers 
will gladly see to it that the banker 
has the opportunity of getting in- 
formation from them when they are 
in town. 


Avoid The Words “Bank 
Closed” 


A small bank in Texas had a terri- 
fying experience during the banking 
troubles of several years ago. There 
was a legal holiday when the bank 
was closed but other business was 
active, and the janitor was sweeping 
out the bank during the morning 
hours. People kept coming and try- 
ing the door, and seeing him work- 
ing insisted on his coming to the door 
to explain why the bank was not 
open. Losing patience the man took 
a piece of cardboard and scrawled 
the words ‘‘ Bank Closed’’ and stuck 
it up in the glass door. A milkman 
on his rounds noticed the sign and 
told a number of his customers the 
bank was closed and the next morn- 
ing the barik was in the throes of a 
severe run from which it was saved 
only by a rescue party from the near- 
est Federal Reserve Bank. 
—Hy W. Sanders. 
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Preliminary Program Of 


F. A. A. Convention 


The following is a preliminary outline 
of the 1935 Financial Advertisers Associ- 
ation program, to be held Atlantic 
City, September 9-11, as just announced 
by Preston E. Reed, executive secretary. 
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Board of directors’ meeting. 
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Monpay, SEPTEMBER 9, GENERAL 
SESSION 







Welcome by Leslie G. MeDouall for the 
New Jersey Bankers Association. 


President’s address, I. I. Sperling, as- 
sistant vice president, Cleveland Trust Co. 
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Wilson To Head New York 
F. A. A. 


At the annual winter meeting of the 
New York Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Edwin Bird Wilson, president of 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., was elected to 
the presidency for 1935. Mr, Wilson’s first 
vice president will be Amos Bancroft, of 
the First Boston Corporation, and F. R. 
Kerman, of the Public National Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, was made 
second vice president. 












rs. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Clinger New Head Of 
Ohio National 


. 
Announcement has recently been made 


of the elevation of Avery G. Clinger to 
the presidency of the Ohio National Bank 


of Columbus, Ohio, 
succeeding Edward 
Buchanan, who re- 
signed after holding 
the position for six 
years, 


Mr. Clinger has 
held the important 
position of publie re- 
lations director of the 
BaneOhio Corp., which 
comprises 14 central 
Ohio banks. He joined 
the old First National 
Bank in 1926 and was placed in charge 
of public relations and promotions. Upon 
the merger of the First National Bank 
and the Citizens Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, he served in the same eapacity and 
was promoted to his more recent position 
as BaneOhio publie relations director 
when these merged banks became a part 
of the Ohio National. Mr. Clinger was 
born in the Buckeye state and is a 
graduate (class 1914) of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 





AVERY G. CLINGER 


Denver National Reports 
First N. H. A. Loan 


The first complete new home to be sold 
in the state of Colorado under title II of 
the National Housing Act was financed by 
a loan from the Denver National Bank. 

An interesting feature of this financing, 
according to R. E. Doan, advertising 
manager of the Denver National, is that 
it required just ten days from the time 
of application to procure government 
approval and to transfer the property to 
the applicant. This tends to refute the 
frequently heard suggestion that appli- 
eants must expect to face miles of 
‘‘Washington red tape’’ and months of 
delay. 


Cutler Heads N. Y. Trust 


Association 


George C. Cutler, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
was elected president of the Trust Com- 
panies Association of the State of New 
York at the annual meeting held recently 
at the Lawyers Club. Mr. Cutler has been 
actively identified with the work of the 
Association for a number of years, having 
served formerly as vice president and as 
chairman of the Legislative Committee. 












He is now also chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 

The late Charles H. Sabin, chairman of 
the board of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, was president of the Trust Com- 
panies Association in 1928. 


Mr. Cutler was born in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and was graduated from 
Harvard Law School in 1916. He prac- 


Boston before coming’ to 
1925 as a member of the 


ticed law in 
New York in 


firm of E. B. Smith & Company, invest- 
ment bankers. He has been associated 
with the Guaranty Trust Company as 


vice president since February, 1930. 


Eastern Savings Conference 


Held In New York 


The annual Eastern Regional Savings 
Conference sponsored by the Savings 
Division of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, March 7th and 8th. 

The regions for which this conference 
was held includes the states of Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

‘*Security of Bank Investments’’ has 
been selected as the theme for this year’s 
conference. Other related subjects, such 
as the management of real estate mort- 
gages, revision of bank investment port- 
folios, and the effect on the savings de- 
posits of proposed social security legisla- 
tion, were also discussed and considered. 

The chairman of the conference com- 
mittee was Henry R. Kinsey, president of 
the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York and vice president of 
the Williamsburgh Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn. W. Espey Albig, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association in the 
Savings Division is secretary. 

The other members on the committee 
were :—Paul W. Albright, General Secretary 
Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, New York City; Walter H. 
Bennett, President Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, New York City; Walter B. 
Bradshaw, Assistant Treasurer, The Sche- 
nectady Savings Bank, Schenectady, New 
York; Gordon Brown, Executive Manager 
New York State Bankers Association, New 
York City; Henry Bruere, President Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York City; George 
S. Downing, Chairman Group I, Savings 
Banks Association of New York, and Presi- 

dent Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica, New 
York; Charles M. Dutcher, Chairman Group 
V, Savings Banks Association of New 
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MORE THAN 


100 Banks 
In 50 Cities 
In 12 States 









provide the basis for 
testimony as to the 







value of the services 
of this organization. 






E. S. Woolley 


Corporation 


BANK ACCOUNTANTS 
70 Wall Street, New York 











Cost Surveys 






Internal Checks and Audits 







Service Charge Plans 






Installation of Systems 






Departmental Budgetary Control 












THE RED WING LINE 


Quality — Dependability 





































NEW CHECK COVER AND PASS BOOK 
COMBINATION 


TUFSKIN 


For Banks wanting a new style, low priced 
Check Cover and Pass Book Combination, 
Tufskin will satisfy you 

A complete line of check covers and pass 
books in regular styles and materials. Also 
money bags. Write for samples and prices. 


Forty years of service to Banks the coun- 
try over. 


RED WING ADVERTISING CO. 


RED WINC, MINN. 




















































York, and President Greenwich Savings 
William Feick, 
Company, 


Bank, New York City; 
Vice-President Irving Trust 
New York City; Horace C. Flanigan, Vice- 
President Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York City; Lewis Gawtry, President 
The Bank for Savings, New York City; 
C. Haldane Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
New Jersey Savings Banks Association, 
Newark, New Jersey; B. F. Kenney, Secre- 
tary Association Mutual Savings Banks of 
Baltimore, and Treasurer Central Savings 
Bank, Baltimore, Maryland; Stacy B. 
Lloyd, Vice-President Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Austin MeLanahan, President Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Andrew Mills, Jr., President Dry Dock 
Savings Bank, New York City; Albert I. 
Morton, Chairman Group III, Savings 
Banks Association of New York, and Presi- 
dent Fulton Savings Bank, Fulton, New 
York; Harry M. Nelson, Executive 
Manager Savings Banks Association of 
Maine, Portland, Maine; Edward A. 
Richards, President East New York Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, New York; Henry 
D. Rodgers, Chairman Group IV, Savings 
Banks Asociation of New York, and Treas- 
urer Albany Savings Bank, Albany, New 
York; John W. Sandstedt, Executive Mana- 
ger National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, New York City; Dunham B. 
Sherer, President Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Company, New York City; Henry 
S. Sherman, President Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, Ohio; Myron 8S. Short, 
Chairman Group II, Savings Banks As- 
sociation of New York, and Secretary Buf- 
falo Savings Bank, Buffalo, New York; 
Roger Steffan, Vice President National 
City Bank of New York, New York City; 
Ralph H. Stever, President Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, New York City; Dana §&. 
Sylvester, Executive Manager, Savings 
Banks Association of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Fred K. Wentworth, 
Secretary New Hampshire Savings Banks 
Association, and Secretary-Treasurer Som- 
ersworth Savings Bank, Somersworth, 
New Hampshire; Wilson G. Wing, Secre- 
tary Rhode Island Savings Banks Associa- 
tion, and President Providence Institution 
for Savings, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Banker Succeeds Banker In 
Chamber Of Commerce 


Ned Holman, president of the Liberty 
National Bank at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been elected treasurer of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. He succeeds 
Charles W. Gunter, vice-chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank & Trust 
Co. of that city. 


Devine & Co. Survey 
Treasury Operations 


Operations of the United States Treas- 
ury Department resulted in the issuance 
of $12,662,277,850 of new securities of 
all types during 1934, including issues for 
refunding as well as for cash, the offer- 
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ings of which were oversubscribed from 
2.7 to 9.8 times, according to a survey 
of the Government bond market of that 
year, which has been published by ¢, j 
Devine & Co., Inc., specialists in gue} 
securities. 

The survey, which has been published 
in booklet form, also shows that while the 
national interest-bearing debt increased 
from $23,450,261,380 as of December 31, 
1933, to $27,944,037,950 as of December 
31, 1934, or 19.16%, the annual interest 
charge thereon increased only from $772. 
904,799 to $827,094,247, or 7.01%, due to 
a reduction in the average interest rate 
from 3.30%, as of the close of 1933, to 
2.96% at the close of 1934. 


Wood Teaches A. I. B. 


“Customer Relations” 


Jesse F. Wood, vice-president in charge 
of the Broad Street Branch of the State. 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is instructor of a class in 
‘*Constructive Customer Relations’’ spon- 
sored by Richmond Chapter American In- 
stitute of Banking. The classes are held 
at the Virginia Mechanics Institute. 


Mr. Wood is well known in the bank. 
ing and civie life of Richmond and for 
many years has been active in the work 
of the A. I. B. 


Houston Joins Standard 
Insurance Directorate 


Frank K. Houston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City, was elected a director of the 
Standard Insurance Company of New 
York at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of that company. 


Wilkinson Vice President 
At State-Planters 


Shortly after the first of the year, 
Julien H. Hill, president of the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, 
Va., announced promotions and election 
of new officers for his institution for 
1935. Important among these was the 
elevation of J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president. Through some unfortunate cler- 
ical oversight, mention of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
advancement was omitted from the Bank- 
ers Monthly report of these promotions. 


In his new position, Mr. Wilkinson is 
in charge of the bank’s investments in 
securities—a subject in, which he is an 
authority and a responsibility for which 
he is exceptionally fitted. He is well 
known as a writer on financial and in- 
vestment matters, and is in frequent de- 
mand, both out-of-state and locally, as 4 
speaker before financial and civie organ- 
izations. He has been with State 
Planters since 1929. 


To Mr. Wilkinson, for this inadvertent 


neglect of an important news note, Bank- 
ers Monthly’s apologies. 
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Neal F. A. A. Chairman For 
Atlantic City Convention 


Members of the Financial Advertisers 
jgociation are already assuring them- 
gives of a better than ordinary conven- 
jon when they meet in Atlantic City on 
September 9, 10, and 11, because the 
envention is in the able hands of W. H. 
Neal, Vice President of the Wachovia 
pank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
¢, and vice president of the association. 
The announcement of Mr. Neal’s selection 
as general chairman of the convention 
was made by Preston Reed, executive 
geretary, following the mid-year confer- 
me of the board of directors at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

Jacob Kushner, assistant secretary of 
the United States Trust Co., Patterson, 
N. J. is head of the New Jersey com- 
mittee and E. R. Brown, cashier of the 
Huntington National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio, is chairman of the Exhibit commit- 
tee. 

During the mid-year conference, meet- 
ings of the extension committee and the 
aecutive committees on the commercial 
division and the trust development division 
were also held. 


Jacksonville C of C Elects 
Atlantic National Officer 


D. D. Upchurch, vice president of the 
Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla.. has been elected a member of the 
board of governors of the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce. He will serve in 
this civic capacity for a three-year term. 


Townsend Active In Frisco 


Ad Club 


L. E. Townsend, advertising manager 
of the Bank of America of San Francisco, 
is active in advertising circles as well as 
in banking as evidenced by his recent 
appointment as treasurer of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club for 1935. 





Recent Coin Auction Sales 


Outstanding auction sales of rare coins 
recently held were those by Thomas L. 
Elder and J. C. Morgenthau and Co., Ine., 
both in New York City. The former 
consisted of the Comstock-Gunther collec- 
tions and the latter the collection of the 
late Waldo Newcomer of Baltimore, Md. 

Following are some of the best prices 
realized in the Elder sale: 


Private Gold Issues—-Baldwin & Co. 
$10 gold piece of 1851 (fine) $530; 
Wass, Molitor & Co. $50 round gold 
piece of 1855, $400; 
Augustus Humbert octagonal $50 gold 
Piece of 1851, $270. 
U. 8S. Government Gold Issues—1820 
$5 gold piece (uncirculated) $115; 
two $5 gold pieces of 1795, one 
bringing $46, the other $41; 1796 
$5 piece struck over 1795, $97; 
1824 $2.50 gold piece (uncireu- 
lated) $82.50. 
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A Massachusetts Pine Tree Shilling 
of 1652 (fine) brought $25. 

In the Morgenthau sale the gold and 
silver coins of South and Central America 
were in great demand, as evidenced by 
the prices quoted below for some of the 
rarer pieces: 

Argentina—8 scudos of 1838, $155. 

Bolivia—4 scudos of 1841, $175; also 
Bolivian onza of 1868 with coat of 
arms, $490. 

Brazil—Square 6 guilders of 1646, 
$385; square 3 guilders of 1646, 
$280; 1805 Sabara (gold _ bar) 
$525; 1822 Peter I coronation 6400 
reis, $750. 


British Colombia—1862 $20 gold 


piece, $875; 1862 $20 silver piece, 
$165; 1862 $10 gold piece, $310. 
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Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription to your business and financial newspaper for the period 
checked. Remittance will be made upon receipt of your bill. 


6 Months 
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Armour, Cudahy, 
Wilson—names known in 
every household. 
hundreds of other meat pack- 
ing 
known, but each and every one is a business using 
equipment of many kinds—making possible the purchase 
of necessities and luxuries for a staggering number of 








Eeuador—8 seudos of 1855, $220. 
Guatemala—16 pesos of 1865, $235; 
8 pesos of 1864, $340; 20 pesos of 
1877, $420; 10 pesos of 1894, 
$460. 
Honduras—20 pesos of 1888, $760. 
Mexico—1916 Oaxaca 60 pesos, $255. 
Paraguay—4 pesos of 1867, $750. 
Uruguay—1870 Doblon, $860.—Theodore 


. Venn, member American Numismatic 
J. Venn, ber Amer N t 


Association, 


Borrowers are not in a position to make 
a true estimate of their own credit stand- 
ing. It is strictly up to the loan officer 
to make a careful estimate based upon 
facts supplied by the borrower, and secured 
otherwise. 









Swift, 
There are 
widely 


companies less 


Truly, Meat Packing is big business—a Central 
Western industry of the first magnitude. 

This industry and its many allied lines look to the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce for general business news 
and for specific news of packing, packing products, 
leathers and other by-products. 
packing business knows the Chicago JOurnal of Commerce 
is the daily source of important information. 


Every executive in the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West” 


3 Months.. $3.75 
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Bank 
Supplies 


Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
= 
rappers 
Bill Straps 
Envelopes 













Requires No Pasting! 


“All Automatic”’ EASY SNAP 


Collapsible Storage File Boxes—10 stock sizes 
Samples and Prices Sent on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 





available in limited amounts 
upon request 






































GENERAL MorTors 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 









* ATLANTA GEQRG 


Sha Sten, 
= NATIONAL BANK)» 


LOCK-SEAL 


Night Depository Bag 


Requires No Padlock 


PSince 1o14') New Brighton, Pa. 

















G MAC SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. Y. 
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Hecht Names Five For 
Committee On Banking Aq 


Announcement has been made by R, g 
Hecht, president of the American Banken 
Association and chairman of the board of 
the Hibernia National 
Bank, New Orleans, 
of the appointment of 
a special committee 
of the association 
which will go _ to 
Washington to confer 
with leaders of Con- 
gress and Administra- 
tion officials in re- 
gard to changes in 
the proposed Banking 
Act of 1935. 

This committee con- 



















R. S. Hecut 


sist of: Rudolf 8. Hecht, president, Amer. month 
ican Bankers Association, and chairmay mY 
of board, Hibernia National Bank, Ney other 
Orleans, La.; Robert V. Fleming, first oi 
vice president, American Bankers Associ. ye 
ation, and president Riggs National Bank 

Washington, D. C.; Tom K. Smith, chair — 
man of committee on banking studies of 
the association, and president Boatmen Pane 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y, 

Aldrich, member of the committee o stead 
banking studies of the association ani rapid 


chairman of board Chase National Bank, 
New York City; and Ronald Ransom, 
chairman of Federal legislative committe 
of the association and executive viee 
president, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. 










In making the announcement, Mr. pobl 
Hecht said, in part: Leng 
‘*The administrative committee and the oe 
executive committee on banking studies — 
of the American Bankers Association in se 
joint session have made a careful analysis aa 
and study of the proposed banking bill of dep) 
1935. While the committees realize that sl 
certain provisions of Title I of the peni- pea 
ing bill affect adversely the larger banks, on 
and that other provisions of the bill are ae 
not entirely acceptable to some of the 10 
(Federal Reserve) non-member banks, ‘i 
they believe that the aims and purposes the 
expressed in the provisions of Title I and on 
III of the bill are in the main in the the 
public interest as well as in the interest the 
of banking. The committees have, there- om 
fore, on behalf of the association, ap ‘ 
proved in substance Titles I and III of pin 
the bill.’’ oa 
des 
Col. Ayres Reviews Business }| |. 
Activity For First Quarter be 
An analysis and review of world busi- ts 
ness conditions for the first three months di 
of 1935, particularly in relation to our ha 
own country, has just been made by Col. he 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and internationally known economist. 
Indicating that general business activity 
has neither made important gains nor suf- 
fered serious setbacks during the first 
quarter of the year, Col. Ayres said . 
further: 0 
‘‘Tt has been long and truly observed I 
that business can adapt itself to almost e 
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any set of conditions, and can go forward 
more or less successfully, once the new 
rules are made definite and constant. It 
does not, however, readily adapt its 
methods and procedures in an atmosphere 
of diverse changes. We now have a new 
dollar and a new banking system, new 
miles of competition and new taxes, 

forms of government subsidy and new 

ods for originating and trading in 

ities, and there is more than a pos- 

ity that any or all of them may be 
by this new Congress. 

‘Under the circumstances that prevail, 

iness has done well so far this year, 

these are not conditions that are 
rable to vigorous trade and industrial 
ival. There seems to be good prospect 

t the automobile industry will continue 
to produce on a large scale for several 
months to come, and retail trade is hold- 
ing up relatively well. The prospects for 
other forms of business would be greatly 
improved if they could include a large 
measure of prudent political tranquility.’’ 

After detailed analysis of rail-freight 
volume, automobile and industrial produc- 
tion, and technological unemployment, 
Col. Ayres concludes that: 

‘One outeome of the depression is a 
steady increase in the quantity, and a 
rapid advance in the quality, of the 
statistics of money and business during 
the years since the war, with the result 
that we are constantly learning more 
about the nature of the depression. The 
most useful source of material on interna- 
tional comparisons is the monthly bulletin 
published by the statistics section of the 
League of Nations. It shows for 10 
countries the changes in their volume of 
industrial production during the 10 years 
from 1925 through 1934. 

‘There was a world-wide business boom 
under way in the years just before the 
depression. It seems not unlikely that it 
was the greatest boom that the world has 
ever experienced, and its vigor goes far 
toward explaining the severity of the 
subsequent collapse. In each one of these 
10 countries production was increasing 
from 1925 to 1929, and in several of them 
the rate of advance was almost as rapid 
as that of the subsequent decline. In all 
the countries except France and Germany 
the greatest volumes of production were 
reached in 1929. 

‘‘In 1930 France reached the highest 
pinnacle of production among the 10 
nations, and then experienced a lesser 
degree of decline than most of them, but 
Tecovery has not gone well in that 
country, and the record for 1934 was 
below that of 1933. All the countries 
except the United Kingdom experienced 
greater advances from 1925 to 1929 than 
did the United States, no other country 
had so great a decline, and at least five 
have had better recoveries.’’ 


National Commerce, Seattle, 
Advances Maxwell 


J. W. Maxwell has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, at Seattle, Wash. 
He was previously chairman of the bank’s 
executive committee. 


Convention Calendar 


National Conventions 

A. B. A.—Nov. 11-14—New Orleans, La. 
(Hotel Roosevelt) 

A. I. B.—June 10-14—Omaha, Neb. (Hotel 
Fontanelle ) 

Eastern Regional Savings Conference— 
May 7-8—New York City. (Waldorf 
Astoria) i 

F. A, A.—Sept. 9-11—Atlantie City, N. J. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 26-30— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (Green- 
brier Hotel) 

Nat’] Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks— 
May 8-10—New York City. (Waldorf- 
Astoria) 

Reserve City Bankers Assn.—June 10-14— 
Manchester, Vt. (Equinox House) 


State Conventions 
Alabama—May 16-17—Mobile. 
House) 
Arkansas—May 9-10—Fort Smith. (Gold- 
man Hotel) 
California—May 
del Coronado) 
Colorado—June 21-22—Troutdale in the 
Pines. 

Dist. of Columbia—May 30-June 2—Hot 
Springs, Va. (The Homestead) 

Georgia—May 23-24—Sea Island Beach. 

Illinois—May 20-21—Decatur. (Orlando 
Hotel) 

Kansas—May 16-17—Topeka. 
and Kansan Hotels) 

Louisiana—April 22-23—Biloxi, 
(Edgewater Gulf Hotel) 

Maine—June 21-23—Rangeley. 

Maryland—May 21-22—Baltimore. 
Baltimore Hotel) 

Massachusetts—J une 
Swampscott. 

Michigan—June 24-26—Lansing. 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

Minnesota—June 19-20—Minneapolis. 
(Nicollet Hotel) 

Mississippi—May 14-15—Place not set. 

Missouri—May 14-15—Excelsior Springs. 

Montana— July 19-20—Glacier Park. 

Nebraska—probably in November. 

New Jersey—May 23-25—Atlantie City 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

New Mexico—May 17-18—Roswell. (Hotel 
Gilder) 

North Carolina—May 
(Carolina Hotel) 

Oklahoma—May 7-8—Oklahoma City. (Ho- 
tel Biltmore) 

Oregon—June 
Marion) 

Pennsylvania—June 5-7—Seranton. (Hotel 
Casey) 

South Dakota—May 22-24—Sioux Falls. 
(Hotel Carpenter) 

Tennessee—May 21-22 (tentative)—Chat- 
tanooga. 

Texas—May 21-23—Galveston. 

Utah—June 17-18—Zion Canyon. (Nation- 
al Park Lodge) 

Virginia—June 20-22—Hot 
(Homestead Hotel) 

West Virginia—June 7-8—White Sulphur 
Springs. (Greenbrier Hotel) 

Wisconsin—June 24-26—Green Lake. 


(Battle 


22-24—Coronado. (Hotel 


(Jayhawk 


Miss. 


(Lord 


7-8 (tentative)— 


9-10—Pinehurst 


17-18—Salem. (Hotel 


Springs. 
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244% CALCULATORS 


for Savings 
Accounts 


TIME and 1 


INTEREST CALCULATORS 
FOR GENERAL BANKING 


Send for Particulars 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialists in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Current Cenditien ef Heldings Analyzed 
Market Quotations Furnished 


Offerings submitted on request 
BARCUS, KINDRED & CO. 
CHICAGO 
Franklin 5331 231 S. La Salle St. 


» BECOME AN EXPERT 
WITH FIGURES 


“SHORT CUTS in Business Calculations” contains 
100 pages of illustrated short cuts which save hours of 
tedious work for those working with figures. Durably 
land attractively bound in flexible cover. Send check (or 
stamps) today. One short cut will repay cost many times. 
Money back if not satisfied. Written and Published by 


POSTPAID =» Carl J. Becher, C.P.A., Appleton, Wis. ten. 





« SALESMEN to sell our 

Products on a commission 

* basis to banks. We were 

established in 1911. Our Wrappers and Bill 
Straps have been marketed Gaoumheul the 
United States since that date, and we are well 
and favorably known. LiserRaL CoMMISSIONS. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd St. and Wales Ave. New York, N. Y. 


WHITE ITALIAN 


FOR SAL AND 


VERDE ANTIQUE MARBLE, WICKETS 
AND METAL FRAMES 


For further information, write 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Kenove, West Virginia 


For 


“CERTIFIED” LEGAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


See the 
Attorney Section 
of your new Blue Book 


AMERICAN 
Ne 


! 
Envelopes 





CORRESPONDENT BANK 
SERVICE 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK represents a large 


number of banks and bankers as New York 
correspondent and reserve depository. 


In addition to routine banking service, the 
Chase offers correspondents: 


Loan accommodations at short notice on terms 


warranted by conditions. 


Current information and statistical data on all 


types of investments. 


Facilities for the safekeeping of securities and for 
placing orders in all security, commercial paper 


and acceptance markets. 


An international organization for clearing foreign 


items. 


Reports on trade situations and on the financial 
condition of companies and individuals, here and 


abroad. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CTY OF NEW YORK 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not reported in Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, January 1935 Edition, indicated by a * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


29 New Banks; 2 National and 1 National Branch; 11 State and 14 State Branches; 
1 Private; 6 Reopened Banks; 6 State 


Strate & Town 





NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


CAPITAL 


|Surptus & 
PrRorits 





PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





Augusta 
Lonoke 


Georgia : 
Lumber City 


lbwa 
Mystic 


Panora 
Ralston 
Taintor 


Kentucky 


Greenup 


Wilmore 


Cotton Valley 
Springhill 


Massachusetts 
East Northfield 


East Detroit 
Fraser 
Hudsonville 
Munith 
Standish 
Ubly 
Missouri 


Hermann 


New York 
Mamaroneck 


North Carolina 
Weldon 


Whitakers 


Newark 


Oklahoma 
Cherokee 


Pennsylvania 
Renovo 


St. Clair 


| 


*Bank of Augusta 81-718 (Opened March 1) 
\*First State Bank 81-200 (Opened March 1935) 


| 


*Mixon Banking Co., (Private) 64-1159 
(Opened February 25) 


*Iowa Trust & Savings Bank 
(Office of Centerville) 

*Guthrie County State Bank (Office of Guthrie 
Center) (Opened February 18) 

*Security Savings Bank (Office of Scranton) 
(Opened February 23) 

*Taintor Savings Bank (Office of New Sharon) 
(Opened February 23) 


*First & Peoples Bank (Agency of Russell) 
(Opened February 11, 1935) 

*Farmers Bank (Agency of Nicholasville) 
(Opened February 5) 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
(Depository of Minden) 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
(Depository of Minden) 


*First National Bank & Trust Co. (Tellers 
Window of Greenfield) (Opened March 1) 


First State Bank 74-1016 (Closed Sept. 30, 1932, 
reopened Feb. 25, 1935) 

*State Bank of Fraser 74-651 (Conservator bank 
Reopened Feb. 25) 

*Hudsonville State Bank 74-897 (Conservator 
bank. Reopened March 5) 

Farmers State Bank 74-1102 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened Feb. 5) 

*State Bank of Standish 74-846 (Conservator 
bank. Reopened Mar. 1) 

Hubbard State Bank 74-1185 (Branch of Bad Axe) 
(Opened in Feb.) 


*Hermann Bank 80-1799 (Opened Feb. 25) 


*County Trust Co. (Branch of White Plains) 
(Opened March 1) 


Bank of Halifax (Office of Halifax) 
(Reported by Head Office) 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 66-907 (Branch of Rocky 
Mount) (Opened February 25) 


*Union Trust Co. 56-126 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened March 4) 


Farmers Exchange Bank 86-1255 
(Opened March 1) 


|Citizens Bank of Renovo 60-1414 (O 
March 1935) (Successor to State 
Renovo, which closed Feb. 1, 1932) 
|Peoples Safe Deposit Bank 60-1352 (Opened 
Feb. 18. Reorganization of Citizens Bank, 


ned in 
ank of 








closed Sept. 30, 1933) 





25,000) 
10,000) 


Common 


15,000 


Preferred 


5,000/C. C. Heckart 
5,000/H. E. Benton 
Surplus 





-|H. J. Mok 
H. J. Bohn 
2,000/Orrin Edson 


Profits 
....|W. E. Fleming 





.-|H. A. Chamberlain 


5,000) A. B. Walker 
Surplus 


121,000|Wm. T. Suter 


5,000) P. Stein 


25,000| Lewis Pfoutz 
Surplus 


|T. D. Morris 














lw. B. Conner 
Neill Fletcher 


Earl Adams, Manager 


G. B. Craver, Manager 


.|Miss Marguerite Harris, 


Asst. Cashier in charge 


A. C. Leise 
H. J. Bohn 
|F. F. MeEachron 
F. W. Ford 


Coulson Blair 


.|F. H. Brown, Manager 


| 
|Fred C, Wittrock 


Wm. F. MacDonald, Jr., 
Manager 


F. F. Wellons, in charge 


C. T. Siegel 


Carl 8. Dunnington 


C. E. Harlan 


F. P. Zarr 


Leon R. Alexander, Manager 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 

















































































































































































































































































































= — — — —_— 
! 
Strate & Town NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL g PRESIDENT CasHiER Sra 
South Carolina eat CRY rhe 6 aah — io 
Lake City nt nC aD CN, “SON Dns. sce ed badbidwWic Oe mad dde wwe hswanciyuheb beacons paewese's = 
March 11. (Succeeded Palmetto State Bank) 
Lexington Lexington Depository 67-707 $ 2,500 $ 500 T. C. Callison J. F. Ballentine wei 
(Opened February 6) Surplus 
Springfield *Springfield Depository (Opened Mar. 4) 2,500 250'0. T. Fulmer |Essie Givens Net 
Texas | 
Junction *Junction National Bank 88-2176 25,000 5,000 J. L. Cunningham L. 8. Johnson 
Common Surplus Ser 
25,000 
Preferred 
Kirbyville The Kirbyville State Bank 88-372 (Opened CNS 5 6 <x eewechenedhGdcnsstseseaweddecdaciessackbbuasns She 
February 13) 
Utah - 
Heber Commercial Bank of Heber City 97-70 re P. P. Thomas |Riley Draper 
(Opened Feb. 20) Capital 
& Surplus Mich 
Virgini | Ba 
erndon Citizens National Bank 68-722 (Opened Feb. 15 25,000 5,000 R. R. Reed J. B. McDaniel M 
Succeeded National Bank of Herndon, closed Common Surplus | ‘ 
Jan. 10) 25,000 
Preferred 
Wisconsin Or 
Hawkins Security State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing EE See reer TT ee Terre 
Station of Ladysmith) (Opened Oct. 29) St 
Plum City Pe Se Ce Te bie cc cdecdews a tae ebaleborgacodssauecesedaenweas J. E. Bauer, Manager * 
=tom Station of Durand) (Opened Dec. 29) a a cei 
M 
y Mis 
Cc 
ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE = 
k 
10 Changes in Title and Location; 4 Consolidations and Mergers; 3 Taken Over 
and Absorbed; 3 Successions; 15 Conversions; 1 Purchased se 
: Se — ee te ; 5 ss wes, BG No 
State & Town PRESENT NAME AND Former NaME How Cuancep | Caprran [SURPLUS & PRESIDENT CASHIER ( 
ges TRANSIT NUMBER : _— — Prorits | , ‘ 
Ariz zona ; arches atid” | . Ok 
* Ajo Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion i Herero ree .|W. J. Asher, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-98) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | | Manager . 
| ; . 
Casa Grande Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. ED SAS Pere |. ee D. 8S. Tuthill, ( 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-162} (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 
* Clifton Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion “a C. A. Spezia, Te 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-39} (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 
Coolidge Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. OS See, Ce, Pere | Sabicea: R. S. Langford, Vi 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-159} (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 
| 
Glendale Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. RN Be sans dice asbos Joveeeee R. E. Moore, 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-108) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 } Manager 
Globe |Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Ce. - - Bicacn ess cebe ols cneavunes sees G. A. Johnson, = 
| (Branch of Phoenix) 91-24) (Branch) | Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 
Hayden Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion Be ag woccc etka. A. Peast, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-81) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 
Kingman Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. eee ree er rere H. T. Ward, 
(Branch of Phoenix)91—160} (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 
Mesa Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion a ote Be glu ; L. W. Fletcher, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-50) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 
Miami |\Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. OS Fee ee yeree: oO rite rer ig atePuals J. D. Williams, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-56) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 
Phoenix |Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion $ 260,000} $ 350,000)/W. R. Bimson H. L. Dunham 
91-2 Eff. Feb. 11 Common } 
1,240,000 
Preferred a 
Prescott Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion Se aa ed eee oie Sale [-seeeeeee ...|H. W. Faulkner, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-36) (Branch) . Eff. Feb. 11 } Manager 
Safford Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. |Conversion ere Rate ek wales Clayton Hakes, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-58) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 
Superior |Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. eL« UL ho 4 i ee maa Sake en ska so ee Canons T. S. White, 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-161| (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 
Valley National Bank Consolidated National Bank|Merged and if.......... |e ee eee eee Waser .|\J. F. Houston 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-11) with Valley Bank & Trust| operated asa Manager 
Co., Phoenix branch 
Eff. Feb. 11 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


=. 


Jose 


Glidden 


New Sharon 


Scranton 


Sheffield 


Kansas 
Logan 


ad Axe 


Mason 


Otsego 


Sturgis 


Minnesota 
Dassel 


Monticello 


Mississippi 
Collins 


Kansas City 


New York 
Kenmore 


North Dakota 
Carson 


Oklahoma 
Watonga 


Tennessee 
Granville 


Strasburg 
Woodstock 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transit NUMBER 


/*Anglo California National 
Bank (San Jose Branch of 
| San Francisco) 90-84 


|*First National Bank in 
Glidden 72-709 (New 
charter issued Feb. 20) 

*Taintor Savings Bank 
72-1609 


*Security Savings Bank 
72-1545 


*Sheffield Savings Bank 
72-1860 


|*First National Bank 83-459 


Hubbard State Bank 
74-383 

First State Savings Bank 
74-368 


*State Savings Bank 74-778 
Citizens State Bank 74-308 


Dassel State Bank 75-1341 


Wright County State Bank 
75-1152 


State Bank & Trust Co. 
85-390 


Inter-State National Bank 
78-2 


|State Bank of Kenmore 


Grant County State Bank 
77-830 


|\*Watonga State Bank 
86-1232 


|Jackson County Bank 
| (Branch of Gainesboro) 
| 87-780 





First National Bank 88-467 


Massanutten Bank 68-257 


Shenandoah County Bank & 
Trust Co. 68-230 





ForMER NAME 


San Jose National Bank 


First National Bank” 


Taintor Savings Bank, 
Taintor 


Ralston Savings Bank, 
Ralston 


Hansell Savings Bank, 
Hansell 


State Bank of Lpgan 


State Bank of Frank W. 
Hubbard & Co. 
First State & Savings Bank 


Citizens State Savings Bank 
and First State Savings 
Bank 

Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank 


Wright State Bank, Wright 


First State Bank, Silver 
Creek 


Bank of Seminary 


Drovers National Bank in 
Kansas City (In ° 
liquidation) 


Central Bank of Kenmore 
with State Bank of 
Kenmore 


First State Bank, 
Brisbane 

First National Bank, 
Hitchcock 

Security Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Gainesboro) 


State National Bank 


Massanutten National Bank 


Shenandoah National Bank 
and Shenandoah Valley 
Loan & Trust Co. 








How CHANGED 
| 
Succeeded 


Feb. 16 
Succeeded 


Moved 
Feb. 23 


Moved and 
changed title 
Feb. 23 

Moved and 


changed title 
Feb. 18 


Deposit liabilities 
assumed 
Feb. 23 


Title 

Rep. Feb. 18 
Title 

Feb. 5 Common 

30, 

Preferred 
Merger 

Rep. Feb. 22 


Title Feb. 11 


Moved and 
changed title Common 
Feb. 4 15 

Moved and 
changed title 
Feb. 15 


Title Eff. Jan. 9 
Common 


Preferred 


Business 
purchased 
Feb. 9 


Merger 
Eff. Mar. 1 


Moved and 
changed title 
Jan. 30 


Vol. liq. Feb. 27 
and absorbed 


Succeeded 
Jan. 3 


Absorbed Dec. 27 


Conversion 
Eff. Feb. 21 

Consolidation 
Eff. Feb. 18 





NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


t Indicates Press Report 


State & Town 


3 State and 1 State Branch; 1 National 


NAME OF BANK 


SURPLUS & 


APIT. 
CapiTaL PRoFitTs 





Minnesota 


Glencoe 


North Carolina 
Huntersville 


Oklahoma 
Sterling 


South Dakota 
Watertown 


West Virginia 
—Huntington _ 





*tSecurity State Bank of 
Glencoe 


*tBank of Cornelius (Branch 
of Cornelius) (Will open 
April 1) 


*Farmers State Bank(Articles 
of incorporation approved) 


*tCodington County Bank 
(Will open about May 1) 





*tCommercial National Bank 
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CORRESPONDENTS 


.|A. E. Hoese, New Germany and 
M. A. Bell, Minneapolis 


F. F. Phillippi, Vice President 
and Cashier 


CAPITAL 


44,560) 

| 
200,000) 
20,000) 


5, 
Debentures 


20,000) 


10,000) 
10,000, 


\Surptus & 


PRES 
Puogsrs | PRESIDENT 


$ 16,545|D. E. Waldron 


13,000;C. 
Surplus, 
Profits 
and 
Reserves 


6,000)|D. 


. Linsted 


. Hamilton 


| 
5,000\E. F. Oberg 


Surplus 
| 


. W. Wiltrout 


’. Hubbard 
. Bond 


11,140;Wm. Drew 
Surplus | 


103,000\E. C. Wright 


6,000. O. Illstrup 


4,380|Nic Schermer 
2,600, W. L. Cranford 
} 


iG. 8. Hovey 


A. A. MeMullen 


William Lawther 
Profits 








29,282\H. L. Kokernot 
| 
} 


25,000.B. R. White 


EF. W. Newman 


CasHIER 


lWm. H. Pabst, 
| Manager 


|H. W. Porter 


. H. Pathoven 
E. F. Buehnke 
. O. Webb 
\J. W. Baird 


Oscar Rogers 
iC. L. Bickert 


. G. Vincent 
. P. Tagart 


|A. R. Anderson 
. N. Lungwitz 


7. O. Thomas 

. B. Chrisman 
. E. Rautenberg 
A. O. Flatland 


. H. Willoughby, 
Manager 





. W. Crawford 


iF. E. Zea 
A. K. Albert 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tiburon—*American Trust Co. (Tiburon- 


Belvedere Branch of 
90-1137—Discontinued 


CONNECTICUT 


San Francisco) 
February 16. 


Danielson—*Killingly Trust Co. 51-301— 


In 


GEORGIA 


liquidation February 15. 


Talmo—*Murphy Bank. 64-1006—Discon- 


tinued. 


ILLINOIS 


Allenville—Peoples State Bank. 
liquidation January 24. 


—In 


Reported February 20. 


70-1743 
Expect 


to surrender charter March 15. 
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Iola—State Bank. 70-1373—Volunil 


liquidation. Depositors paid in 
onsu ur Reported February 13. 
Rockford—*Rockford Trust Co. 79 
Suspended March 14. 


Catalogue Files |<... 


Shields—Farmers State Bank. 8$.% 
—Voluntary liquidation January ; Y 


For the buying informa- MINNESOTA 


Meire Grove (Melrose P. 0.)—M 
grove Farmers State Bank. 17. 


tion you will need in 1935 | Solngry Naviaation. Reported 


MISSOURI 
4 4 4 Elk Creek—Bank of Elk C k. al 
This service 1S offered free —Veluntary Meebiation Fobrasi 
of charge to our readers in an 
a NEBRASKA 
effort to make Rand M‘Nally Hildreth—*Franklin County Bank, 


B k M thl | t ] 474—Suspended February 26. 

rd oO 7 7 Miller—*Bank of Miller. 76-558—Mare 
ankers ntn J comp eve J Richland—*Richland State Bank. 76 
useful. —Voluntary liquidation February 


NEW JERSEY 


Grantwood (Sta. Cliffside Park P, 0, 
Se Cliffside Park Title Guarantee & 
Co. 55-621—In process of liquida 
Reported February 13. 


_ ru —_— - NORTH CAROLINA 
Just write THE BaNkeERS SECRETARY—it will Franklinton—Piret-Citisene Se 


solve your buying problems and save you time ieee Ga Smithaeld) 
ruary 20. 


and money. Greenville—Hood System _Industy 
Bank. 66-811—Voluntary liquidat 


4 ~ R ted Feb ry 18. 
We are prepared to furnish complete data on itil aia 


anything a bank needs. If it is not included in NORTH DAKOTA : 
F ° Abercrombie—Abercrombie State B 
the list below, use the extra space provided on the 77-589—Liquidating. Reported Feb, 
1 sled er then Aenineil Cree liquidation. ‘Merged with Summa 
er and we wi § a y supp J he esire tional Bank, Mandan January 24. 
information. 


OHIO 


South Vienna—Farmers Deposit B 
conservator bank. 56-1159—To dise 
tinue in 60 days. Reported February] 


Do you need any of these items? || occsnoma 


Orlando—*Farmers Bank. 86-847—Vi 
1 Accrual, Accounting and 31 Coupon Envelopes 53 Pass Books untary liquidation January 26. 
2 Adding Machin 33 Currency Envel 86 Photogra hie Bank S te 
es urrency Envelopes 0 ic ystems es . ° 
3 Addressing Machines 34 Currency Straps 56 Posture Chair SOUTH CAROLINA 
57 Proof ‘Machines Lake City——*Palmetto State Bank. 
: Banking d pa 4 pesos vse hey 58 Protective Equipment a gg March 9. Succeeded 
6 Banking Text cta Machines Palmetto Bank & Trust Co. 
Bookkeopis Machines tories, Bankers 59 Safes, * saat and Burglar 
Bronze and Brass Signs 38 Duplicators Proo as 
60 Safe Deposit Boxes TENNESSED 
Calculating Machines 39 Electric Signs 61 Safety Paper Bristol—Peoples Industrial Bank. Me 
Chanwoable Signs 62 Savings Banks, Home and with Franklin Savings & Loan B 


40 Forms ted Feb haar 
Check Books 41 Forms, Continuous 63 Seale, ein B ' Reporte ebruary 


Check Book Covers 42 Furniture 
Check Cancelling Machines HH Storms Files TEXAS 


Check Certifiers 43 Glass Signs asi . 
Peer reece 44 Globes 66 Supplies, Bank and Office Athens—Guaranty Bond State Bank. 


387—Voluntary liquidation Februai 

Check — 45 Interest Calculators oe hm A ding a, —— 88-11 
68 Tellers—Bookkeepers oluntary quidation ecembe 

oe | eae ee ae Intercommunication we he oan ille State Bank. 


Sys 72—Voluntary liquidation Febru 
Lamps—Adding, 69 Time rm Delayed Time 13. 
~ ase westng . Kirbyville—Peoples State Bank. 88- 
48 Loose Leaf Binders 70 Travelers Checks —Voluntary liquidation February 
71 Vaults Tynan—Bank of Tynan, ae 
1982—Discontinued January 17. D8 
Coin Counting Machines ae + bao ar a posits assumed by First State B 
Coin Envelopes 50 Night Depositories 74 Venetian Blinds Mathis. i 
Coin Trays 51 Night Depository Bags 75 Visible Records Wildorado—Wildorado State Bank. 


29 Coin Wrappers 1349—Voluntary liquidation February 
30 Coupon Books 52 Paper 76 Window Displays 


UTAH : 
; ; Nephi—First National Bank. 97-3 
It Costs Nothing to Use This Form ‘Gomsaevaterthin serminasen Februa 
5 and receiver appointed. 


Tue Bankers Secretary, Rand M®©Nally & Co., 536 S.-Clark St., Chicago 


, 7s . 4 VIRGINIA 
Please have sent to us buying information on Wahe-Deck of seises ee 
Urbana) 68-610—February 28 
moved business to Head Office. 


WISCONSIN 


Eleva—John O. Melby & Co. Bank (fi 
ceiving & Disbursing Station) Disee 
tinued March 1. 
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